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yy a le ce 
The gentleinan who has, for some time, past, acted. as editbr te: 
this magazine, having declined, such communications as were in hid 
hands, are delivered to his successor. ‘They shall be noticed in due 
eourse, 


The Lines on mrs. Washingtos being migleid, cannot oblige eur tead< 
ers in this number, as was intended. 
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We shall at all times accept the communicetions of the Rivailer 
with pleasure, and propose introducing number 16 in ouf next, 


The continuation of Wilkam Penn's life is reteived. The mesit of 
this part of the Magavine, gives a value to the whole work, ahd it 
must afford real satisfaetion, to every class of readers, to receibe'so 
impottant a system of information; we confess ourselves much in- 
terested both in the jo op and the arrangement, and it is with ‘plea- 
sure we inform the subscribers that our expectations of receiving 
conuiunications, from our biographical cortespondent, are; wr bee 


Jicvey well founded, , 
Several favours of the Muses, will hold a place in dur nexté-the 

children of wit and sentiment, as well as the favourites of fancy, 

will oblige us by their further remeimbrance to grace the parnassiad. 


: : 
We also solicit the miscellaneous anne re of eyery description 
of writers, both for amusement and instruction. The observations 
of the satyrist, whose principal design is to 





———** Shoot folly as it flies 
6 And catch the manners living as they rise? 


(if his pen is employed to lash the vice alone and spare the indivi- 
duals) as they often afford subjects for impfoveinent, will be received 
with thanks, and such attention shall be shewn as we hope will com 
vince the judicious, that while we are solicitous to draw forth the 
productions of genius, we aim at the strictest impartiality } and 
where we deem a piece inadmissible, we shall endeavour to offey suc 
suggestions to those who favour us with their communications, a8 
may check the too lively flow of satire, or point out further im- 
provement to the writer ; in the performance of which duty, delicacy 
and a regard to the feelings of our friends, who would wish; pré- 
mote the work, shall be the invariable rule of our conduct. i 


i 
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7 
We must regret the im ossibility of adding to this number o- the 

agavine the invaluable vbure of our meteorological correspondent, 
we mean the tables which were received in due time, but are unavoid- 
ably postponed for ext month, in order to arrange them agreeable 
ro the intentions of our judicious correspondent. 
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HIS resolution, however, was 

neither adopted nor confirm- 
ed; by the provincial meeting, 
wihich was held soon afters- nor 
was it any where carried into 
prictice. 

N general, as might have been 
pected in such great commer- 
idl places, the proposal for shut- 
tity up the ports (former resolu- 
ti@ns of this kind having been 

ch abused for the private gain 
offindividuals) was received with 
considerable hesitation and cold- 
is: it was held as proper only 
imthe last resort. In other re- 
spects, upon the arrival of the 
iéws from Boston, moderation 
Was little thought of any where ; 
ai the behaviour of the people 
Wis early similar in all places: 
thky united in expressing their de- 
tehtation of the Boston port-bill, 
ad determined to oppose its ope- 
ration in every possible manner. 

‘In this state of general dissa- 
tiffaction, complaint, and opposi- 
tibn, Gage had the temporary sa- 
tisfaction of receiving a congra- 
latory address, signed by one 


* Bernard and Hutchinson! 
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hundred and twenty-seven per- 
sons, merchants ahd inhabitants 
of Boston. Besides the compli- 
ments customary upon these occa- 
sions, a declaration of the stron 
hopes which they had founded up- 
on the generai’s public and pri- 
vate character, and a disavowal, 
as to themselvés, of all Jawless vi- 
olences—they iamented that a dis- 
cretionary power was not lodged 
in his hands, to restore trade to 
its former course, immediately, 
upon the terms of the late law be- 
ing fully complied with; and 
shewed, that as the act stood at 
present, notwithstanding the most 
immediate compliance, so much 
time would be lost before his fa- 
vourable account of their conduct 
could reach the king and council, 
and produce the wished-for effect, 
as would involve them in un- 
speakable miscry, and, they fear- 
ed, in total ruin. 

A few days after, an address 
from the council was presented 
to the governour, which contain. 
ed some very severe reflections on 
his two immediate predecessors ;* 
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to whose machinations, both in 
concert and apart, that body at- 
tributed the origin and progress 
of the disunion between Great- 
Britain and her colonies, and all 
the calamities that afflicted that 
province. They declared, that the 
people claimed no,more than the 
rights of Englisimen, without 
diminution or abridpment ; and 
these, as it was the indispensable 
duty of that board, so it should 
be their constant endeavour to 
maintain, to the utmost of their 
ower in perfect consistence, 
however, with the truest loyal- 
iy to the crown, the just. prero- 
gatives of which theywould ever be 
zealous to support. 

This address was tejected by the 
governour—who would not suffer 
the chairman of the committee to 
proceed any further, when he had 
read the part which reflected on 
his predecessors. He afterwards 
returned an answer to the council 
in writing, in which he inform- 
ed them, that he could not re- 
éeive an address which contained 
indecent reflections on his prede- 
cessors, who had been tried and 
honourably acquitted by the pri- 
vy council, and their at afi 
approved by the king: that he 
cousidered the address as an insult 
upon his majesty and the lords of 
the privy council, and an affront 
to himself, 

The house of representatives, 
upon their meeting at Salem, pas- 
sed a resolution, in which they 
declared the ape eney of a gene- 


ral meeting of committees from 





the several colonies, and specified 
the purposes which rendered such 
mecting necessary: by another, 
they appointed five gentlemen, as 
a cominittee to represent the pro- 
vince ; and bya third, they voted 
five hundred pounds for the use of 
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that committee, As such al) ap. 
propriation of the public: money 
could not be agreeable to ihe yo- 
vernor, he retused to cojcur in 
it: the assembly, in consejuence, 
recommended to the several towns 
and districts within the pyovince, 
to raise this sum, gy equitable 
proportions, accordiuy tothe last 
provincial tax, a recommehdation 
which, at present, had yall the 
torce of a law. f 

The assembly now foregeeing a 
speedy dissolution to thei> body, 
were lesirous to give the people 
a public testimony of theif opini- 
ons; and, under the namb ot re- 
commendations, prescribéd rules 
for their conduct, whigh they 
knew would be more puactually 
complied with than the positive 
injunctions of laws, ‘Theiresolu- 
tion they passed on this ohcasion, 
was declaratory of their sense of 
the state of public. affairs, and of 
British designs. Ina forciltle man- 
ner they recommended to the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts, towally to 
abstain from the use of India teas, 
and, as far as possible, of aSl goods 
imported from the East-Inilics and 
Great-Britain, until theif priev- 
ances should be fully redressed: 
it was, also, strongly recojnmend- 
ed to give every eucourdgement 
to American manufactures; 

While this business Wak trans- 
acting with privacy, the Sara 
heard of it, and dispatched his se- 
cretary to pronounce the gmmedi- 
ate dissolution of the assembly. 
Finding the door lock- ;ume :7. 
ed, the secretary demand- £1774: 
ed admittance ; which Loh re- 
fused, he caused proclamation for 
dissolving the assembly: to be 
made on the stairs. Such \was the 
issue of the final contest between 
the governour of Massachusetts- 
Bay, and the last general assti 
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bly which was holden in that pro- 
vind’ upon the principles of its 
chagter. 
most pathetic, yet firm and 
ly addresss, was next day pre- 
ile from the merchants and 
frediolders of the town of Salem 
to the governour. We cannot for- 
that this town was become 
estemporary capital of thé pro- 
Wile, in the place of Boston; and 
ther the general assembly, the 
coukis of justice, the custom-house, 
ang, © jar as it could be dane by 
peger, the trade of that port 
wefe removed thither; su that 
théy were already in possession 
of 4 principal share of those Spoils, 
witich,it was supposed, would have 
ef tually influenced the conduct of 
thy peopic, and thereby have bred 
sa¢h incurable envy, jealousy, and 
am’mosity, between the gainers 
an} sufferers, that the capital, feel- 
ing her forlorn situation, jwould 
stu be reclaimed, and brovght to 
assfull a sense of her duty, ‘as of 
het unishinent. 
Whether this opinion was found- 
upon a thorough knowlédge of 
hyman nature in general, or arose 
from particular instances, which 
Were extended in speculation to 
tye whole, may in some degree be 
détermined from the follow ing ge- 
Mgrous seniiments of the inhabi- 
tants of Salem. ‘* We are deeply 
ae icted,” say they, “ ‘vith a 
gjsense of our public calamities ; 
“but the miseries that are now 
“4Tapidlyhastening on our Lrethren 
fin the capital of the province, 
“\ greatly excite ouy comnissera- 
tion ; and we hope your excel- 
lency will use your endeavours 
to prevent a further accumula- 
“tion of evils on that already 
f sorely distressed peopye 7 
‘| By shutting up the port of Bos- 
Hises some imagine that the 
} 
‘ 
af 





course of trade migh¢ be turned 
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“‘ hither, and to our benefit; but 
‘‘ nature, in the formation of 
** our harbour, forbids our becom- 
“ing rivals in commerce with 
*¢that convenient mart. And 
‘‘ were it otherwise, we must be 
** dead to every idea of justice, 
** lost to all the feelings of huma- 
“nity, could we indulge one 
** thought to seize on the wealth, 
‘“‘and raise our fortunes on the 
*¢ ruin of our suffering neighbours,” 

The whole of this address was 
remarkable for propriety and 
justness of sentiment. It was 
expressive of high respect to the 
governour, and the strongest at- 
tachment to Great-Britain. 

Gage had formed considerable 
hopes upon the conduct of the 
merchants; who he expected would 
have entered into the spirit of the 
late law, and by removing their 
commerce along with the custom- 
house to Salem, havethe sooner 
induced the capital to the wished- 
for compliance but in this he 
was disappointed. 

Draughts of the two remaining 
British bills relative to the colo- 
ny, as well as that for quartering 
the troops in America (all of which 
were in agitation in England when 
the last America-bound ships sail- 
ed) now found their way to Bos- 
ton, and were immediately circu- 
lated throughout the continent. 
The knowledge of these bills, ex- 
cited the general indignation of 
the colonies. The idea of shutting 
up the ports became common lan- 
guage. Nothing was to be heard 
of but meetings and resolutions. 
Liberal contributions for the re- 
lief of the distressed inhabitants 
of Boston were every where re- 
commended, and soon reduced in- 
to practice: and the Bostonians 
were earnestly exhorted to perse- 
vere in that virtue which brought 
on their sufferings. 
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The people of America, at this 
time, with respect to political o- 
pinions, might in general be di- 
vided into two great classes. One 
of these, was composed of men 
who were for rushing headlong 
into extremities : they would put 
an immediate stop totrade, with- 
out waiting till other measures 
were tried, or receiving the gene- 
Yal sense of the colonies upon a 
subject of such importance; and 
though they were eager for the 
holding of a congress, they would 
leave it nothing to do, but to pro- 
secute the hasty measures which 
they had begun. ‘The characters 
who formed the other, if less nu- 
merous, were not, less respecta- 
ble; and, though more moderate, 
were perhaps equally firm. ‘These 
were averse to any violent mea- 
sures being adopted, until all o- 
ther means were ineffectually tri- 
ed: they wished further applica- 
tions to be made ‘to Great-Bri- 
tain; and the grievances they com- 
plained o:, with the rights which 
they claimed, to be clearly stated 
and properly presented. This, they 
sgid, could only be ‘done effectual- 
ly by a general congress, as in any 
other manner it might be liable to 
the objection of beihg only the act 
of a few men, or of a particular 
colony. We, howéver, acknow- 
ledge a third party, denominated 
tories,—friends to the administra- 
tion in England ; but their still, 
small voice was so low, that, ex- 
cept in a very ftw particular 
places, it could scarcely be dis- 
tinguished. 

It was remarkable at this time, 
and became still yore visible, 
when things were brought to ex- 
tremity, that, in the/southern pro- 
vinces, the opulent and influential 
were very generally united in fa- 
vour of their country ; while, on 
the contrary, thos¢ of the upper 
classes in the northern provinces 

i 
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were, generally, disafftcted te 
the claims of their county, and, 
in some instances, became Rer most 
inveterate enemies, i 

That part of the people who 
had not patience to wait,for the 
result of a congress, entexed into 
other measures. An agteement 
was framed by the commiittee of 
correspondence at Boston} which 
they entitled a solemn league and 
covenant ; wherein the sultscribers 
bound themselves, in the 10st so- 
lemmn manner, and in the presence 
of God, to suspend all cotmerci- 
al intercourse with Great-Britain, 
from the last day of the ensuing 
month of August, until the Boston 
port-bill, and the other kate ob- 
noxious laws were repealfd, and 
the colony of Massachusetts-Bay 
fully restored to its cltartered 
rights.. “They also bound them- 
Siree in the same manner, Not to 
consume or purchase any goods 
whatever arriving from jbritain 
after the specified time; Rnd to 
break off all commerce,} trade, 
and dealings, with any person who 
did, as well as with the lesen. 
ers of such goods. They renhunced, 
in like manner, all future inter- 
course and connection wita those 
who should refuse to subsdribe to 
that covenant, or bind thetaselves 
by some similar agreemeht, on 
pain of having their namés pub- 
lished to the world. ee 

The covenant, acconfpanied 
with a letter from the ea) 
at Boston, was circulateq with 
the usual activity; anf the 
xeople came into this, new 
fae: with the greatest,eager- 
riess. Similar agreements haq, how- 
ever, been entered into, abyut the 
same time, and in different yfarts 0 
the continent, without aly pre 
vious concert with one another. 

The name, as well as the teu 
dency, of this agreement, spreac 
alarm among those whoi were 
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fiend! to British measures. Ge- 
neal Gage issued a proclamation 
against it; in which it was styl- 
an unlawful, hostile, aud irai- 
teyous combination, contiary to 
th; allegiance due to the king, 
tructive of the lawful authori- 
tyyof the British pe gel and 
ofthe peace, good order, and safe- 
tyyof the community. All persons 
wore warned against incurring the 
ns and penalties due to such 
peparsted and dangerous offences, 
andi all magistrates charged to ap- 
pithend and secure, for trial, such 
astshould have any share in the 
polishing, subscribing, aiding, 
or abetting the foregoing, or any 
similar covenant. 

This proclamation had no other 
ciect, than to exercise the pens 
avd the judgment of those who 
wyre versed in legal knowledge, 
by endeavouring to shew, that 
the association did not come with- 
int any of the treason-laws, and 
Wet the charges made by the go- 
vernour, were consequently erro- 
nous, unjust, and highly injuri- 
os. They said, he had assumed a 
péwer, which the constitution de- 
nied even to the sovereign,—the 

twer of making those things to 

treason, which were net con- 
siflered as such by the laws; that 
te people had a right to/assem- 
bhe to deliberate on their common 
levances, and to form associati- 
o#s for their general conduct to- 
ards the remedy of thos¢ griev- 
a” e8; aad that the proclamation 


Was equally arbitrary, odious, and 
egal. 
ts 


> 
Measures were now every where 
ken for the holding af a ‘general 


Cfagress; and Philadelpliia hav- 
iy a central and secure situation, 
$ fixed upon as the place, and 
the beginning of September as the 
“me of meeting. Where an as- 
shnbly happened to be sitking, as 
I 
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in the case of Massachusetts, they 
appointed deputies to represent 
the province in congress: but as 
this happencd to be the case in ve- 
ry few instances, the general me. 
thod was, for the people to elect 
their usual number of representa- 
tives, and these at a general meet- 
ing chose deputies from among 
themselves, the number of which, 
in gevreral, bore some proportion 
to the extent and importance of 
the, province—iwo being the least, 
and seven the greatest_ number, 
that represented any province: 
but no province had more thana 
Single vote. 

At these meetings, a number of 
esolutions were constantly pas- 
sed; and, a declaration, that the 
Boston port-act was oppressive, 
unjust, unconstitutional in its 
principles, and dangerous to the 
liberties of America, was always 
among the foremost. At Philue 
delphia, a petition, signed by near 
nine hundred freeholders, was pre- 
sented to mr. Penn, the povers 
nour, entreating him to call a ge- 
neral assembly, as soon as possible, 
The request being retused, the 
province proceeded to the election 
of deputies, who soon after met 
at Philadelphia. As the % Jy te 
sts Sintitihiiaennae te SAMY IS. 
resolutions passed at this ~ ) 
meeting, bear striking marks of 
cool and temperate deliberation, 
as well as of affection to Great- 
Britain, and are, at the sametime, 
cgually frm in the determination 
of supporting the riyhts of the 
American people, we shall be the 


, 


more particular in our notice of 
them. 

They set out with the strongest 
prefessions which could well be 
civised, of daty and allegiance to 
the British king; and declare their 
abhorrence of every idea of an un- 
constitutional independence on 


the parent state: upon which ac- 
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i 
count, they say, they view the 
existing differences, with the deep- 
est distress and) anxiety of mind, 
—as fruitless to her, prievous to 
them, and destructive of the best 
interests of both. ; Then, after 
expressing the most ardent wishes 
for a resoration of the former har- 
meny, they declare, that the co- 
lonists are intitled: to the same 
rights and liberties within the co- 
lonies, that subjects, born in Eng- 
land, may claim: within that 
realm. 

In forcible terms.they repro- 
bated the late actsiof parliament 
relative to Massa¢husetts; and 
declare, that they;consider their 
brethren as suffering in the com- 
mon cause of all the colonies. 
They also.declare the absolute ne- 
cessity of a congress,—to consult 
together, and to fonn a general 
plan of conduct to be observed by 
all the colonics, for the purposes 
of procuring relief for their suf- 
fering brethren, obtaining redress 
of their general grievances, pre- 
venting future dissensions, frm! 
establishing their rights, and for 
theresto1 ation of hdrmonybetween 
Great-Britain and her colonies, 
upon a constitutional foundation, 

They acknowledge, that a sus- 
pension of their commerce with 
Great-Britain, would greatly dis- 
tress multitudes of their own in- 
dustrious inhabitants; but are, 
notwithstanding, ready to offer 
that sacrifice, and & much greater, 
for the preservation of their liber- 
ties : that, howevér, it was their 
earnest desire, that the congress 
should first try the gentle mode 
of stating their grievances, and 
making a firm and:decent claim of 
redress. They tonclude with 
warning dealers not to raise the 
price of their merchandize beyond 
the usual rates, oh account of any 


resolutions that inight be taken 


with respect to importatiqn—— 
threatning to break off aly deal. 
ing and commervial chek 
with any town, city, or bolony 
on the continent, or with dny in. 
dividuals in them, who should re. 
fuse, decline, or neglect to adopt 
and carry into execution, ot ge- 
neral plan as should be agrded up- 
on in congress. ‘ 

At a meeting of the delegates 
of the several counties in Witgi 
nia, at Williamsburg, Aughat 
—besides ardent pro- “ey 
fcssions of allegiance and Mates; 
of regard end affection fo! their 
fellow-subjects in Britain, ,nd se- 
veral resolutions in common with 
the other colonies,—they ‘passed 
others which were peculiar’; and, 
considering the state and dircum. 
stances of this province, With its 
immediate dependence of that 
country for the disposa! offits on- 
ly staple commodity, w@ 1 ust al- 
low them deserving of attbntion, 
because strongly indicatifg the 
true spirit of the people of Vir vie 
nia. 

Among these, they resolved aot 
to purchase any more siav}s from 
Africa; the West-Indies, for any 
other place; that their fon-im- 
portation agreement shoufd take 
place on the first of the follow- 
ing November ; and that f Ame- 
rican prievances were not edres- 
sed by the 1oth of Augus’ 1775s 
they would export, aftgr that 
time, no tobacce, nor 7 other 
goods whatever, to Great-fritam: 
and to render this last reqolutiom 
the more effectual, they § rongly 
recommended the ei of 
such articles of husbandry Hinstead 
of tobacco, as might forny 2 pro 
per basis for manufacturds of a 
sorts ; and,particalarly,to #mprove 
the breed of their shyep, 
multiply them, and to kilj as on 
of them as possible. ‘Tey a1® 
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sefolved, to declare those persons 
entices. to their country, who 

Id break through the uyu-im- 
tation. resolution. 

The people of Maryland, the 
other great tobacco colemy. were 
nk behind those of Virginia in 
Spirit of their deter spa tions ; 
n¢r were the two Carabinas,. tho’ 
ly dependent onjexportation, 
ekward. i pursuing, similar 
mpasures. 

The people were, from ¢ircum- 
Stences Of tentper, 2S is always 
me sess wore or less. warm. in 

Wictent places ; but their! opini- 
o& of internal taxation, the great 

ject of debate, was every where 

Same. in -all, the;old colonies. 
The justices of the peace in Ply- 
county, Massachusetts, had 
baldness,. im this state of af- 
» to present a congratulatory 
ess to general Gage ; in which 
y ressed great concern at 
tee conduct of their fellow-citi- 
wns, and especially ot those whose 
bhsiness it was, as preadbers of 
¢ gospel, to inculcate principles 
¢ loyalty and obedience to the 
laws. Acprotest, also, was passed 
Several gentlemen of the coun- 
th of Worcester, against all ri- 
ous disorders, and. sedsiious 
actices. ‘These efforts had no 
ther effect, than to lead the 
ritish administration into an 
roneous. opinion, as to thie 
$renoth of their party in that 
revince, 
|; Though liberal contributions 
Were raised in the different colo- 
les, for the relief of the suffering 
feople of Boston; yet it may be 
sily conceived, that,.. in a town 
Mtaining. more. than. twenty 
wsand inhabitants, , who had 
een used to draw their.subsjstence 
om.commerce, and the trades and 

Siness subservient thereto, there 
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must have been a decree of dis« 
tress pervading the city im genes 
rai. which mo. temporary relief 
could entirely remove. Even the 
rich were not exempt from. this 
general calamity, as a very great 
part of their property consisted 
im whar{S, wale Louses, sheds, and 
other erections destined fer the 
purposes ef cemmerce, but now 
of no turther vahue. 

The inhabitants of thetown and 
port ot Marblehead, who were a- 
mong those who were te pro- 
ht the most by the ruim of their 
suffering neighbours, iastead of 
endeavouring to reap the fruits ef 
their calamity, sent them @ gene- 
reus offer ot their steré? and 
wharfs ; of attending to the lad-~ 
ing and uelading of their goods; 
and of transacting afl the business 
they should do at their pert, 
without putting them te the small. 
est expence. But they, at the 
same tune, exhorted the Bosteni- 
ams to persevere in that patience 
and resolution which had ever 
marked their character. 

Soon after Gage’s arrival in 
his government, two regnnentsot 
foot, with a.smalb detachment of 
artillery, and some cannon, were 
landed at, Boston, and poaeat 
onthe commen, which lies within 
the peninsula on which the town 
stands. These troops were, by 
degrees, reinforced by the arrival 
ot several regiments trom Ireland, 
New-York, Halifax, and, at 
length, from Quebec. ‘Their 
presence was far from being 
agreeable to the inhabitants ; 
nor. were the people of the 
surrounding counties less dis- 
pleased. ‘Lhe dissatisfaction was 
further encreased by the pacing 
of a guard on Bostor-Neck, (the 
narrow. isthmus which | joins 
the penipsula to the continent) a 
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measure of which the frequent de- 
sertions of the soldiers;was either 
thecause-or the pretext. 

A trifling circumstance now gave 
the: Bostonians a fulj earnest of tne 
support: they might expect fromm 
the country, incase of extremity ; 
and an opportunity: of knowing 
thé general temper of the people. 
A report had been spread, per: 
haps industriously,; that a repi+ 
ment posted’ at the heck, had «cur 
off* all) communication: with ‘the 
country, in order to starve the 
town intoa compliance with Bri- 
~ tish measures. he this vague 
report, a large body of the inha- 
bitants:of the county of Worcester 
assembled, and dispatched two 
messengers to assur¢ the people of 
Bsston, that there) were several 
thousand meh in arms ready to 
march to'their assistance. ‘ These 
messengers were further coimmissi- 
oned ito .aequaint them, that if 
even ‘they might be disposed to 
a surrender of their liberties, the 
people of the country would not 
think themselves at all included in 
their act: that by the late acts of 
the British parliaraent, and the 
bills ‘pending therein, their char- 
ter “was utterly vacated; and 
that the compact between Great- 
Britain and the colony, being thus 
dissolved, they were at full liber- 
ty to combine together, in what 
manner and form ‘they thought 
best, for mutual security. 

Not long after, ‘the governour 
August 4 issued a proclamation 

“ S*- for the encouragement 
of piety aud virtue, and for pre- 
venting and punishing vice, pro- 
phaneness, and immorality. ‘This 
proclamation, which was avow- 
edly ‘in imitation ‘of that ‘issued 
by the British king upon his ac- 
cession, seems, like most acts of 
that ‘government about this time, 
to have been wrong placed, and 


ere we 


ill timed. ~The people of! News 
England had always been beoffed 
at, and reproached by thetr ene. 
mies, as welt as by those of‘looser 
manners, fora pharisaical «atten- 
tion’to odtward forms, andito thé 
appearan¢e of religious piety and 
virtae. ‘ft "is scarcely worth an 
observation, that neither grocla- 
mationsjnor laws,can reach farther 
than external appearances, But 
in this proclamation, “ h}pocri- 
‘« sy" being inserted: amotig the 
immoralities, against which the 
peoplewere warned, it secmed as 
if'an act of state were*turnkd into 
ahbelson the people: and Hor in- 
sult eXaspevated the-rage of minds 
alreddy sufitiéntly disconthated. 
Along with the new laws} which 
did nor arrive’ till the ‘beginning 
of August; ‘governour Gage re- 
ceived- a list of thirty-six new 
counsellors, who, in confprmity 
to the new regulations ofi’them, 
were appointed by the crown, con- 
trary to the method prescribed by 
the charter, of their beingjchosen 
by the representatives in gach as- 
sembly. Of these gentlerien, a- 
bout twenty-four accepted jthe of- 
fice,- a nomber sufficient jor the 
business, until a fresh noiipnation 
should arrive for filling up the va- 
cancies. ] 
Matters were now, hdwevet, 
hastening to that crisis, f which 
was to put an end to the British 
rule in this and other previnces. 
The people grew daily mire dis- 
saniahicds every thing pr the 
semblance of resistance ant War. 
In Berkshire and Worcestet courk 
ties, Massachusetts, the} were 
particularly active in the ‘parchas- 
ing and providing of arms) and'a- 
munition, the casting of b ; Isa 
those other preparations, |“wh 
testify danger, and determine rae 
sistance. ! 
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| has been observed that his fa- 
ther, sir William Penn, had 
mprited much by his services in 
the English navy. There were 
algo certain debts due to him from 
the crown, at the time of his death, 
which the royal treasures were 
phorly able to discharge. His 
sda, after much solicitation, found 
ny prospect of getting his due, in 
tHe common mode of payment, 
aad therefore turned his thoughts 
tgward obtaining a grant of land 
ig America, on which he might 
njake the experiinent of scttling a 
eblony, and establishing a govern- 
went suited to his own principles 
views. 

Mr. Penn had been concerned 
a several oiler quaker$ in pur- 

asing of lord Berkeley, his pa- 
tent of West.Jersey, to make a 
gttlement for their persecuted 


thren in England, many of 
hom transported themselves thi- 
r, in hope of an exemption 
om the troubles which they had 
dared, from the execution of the 
nal laws against dissenters. But 
they found themselves subject to 
he arbitrary inpositions of sir 
mund ate ae who governed 
he duke.of York’s territory, and 
‘xercised jurisdiction over all the 
‘ettlements on both sides the De- 
aware. Penn and his associates 
emonstrated against his conduct, 
put their efforts proved ineffectual. 
@wever, the concern which Penn 
had inthis purchase gave him not 
nly a taste for speculating in 
anded interest, but a knowledge 
f the middle region of the Ame- 
ican coasts; and being desirous 
Cot, Mac. Vol. Ill. No. 6. 
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of acquiring a separate estate, 
where he might re-alize his san- 
guine wishes, he had great advan- 
tage in making enquiry and deter- 
mining on a place. 

Having examined all the for- 
mer grants to the companies of 
Virginia and New-England, the 
lord. Baltimore and the duke of 
York, he fixed upon a territory 
bounded on the east by the bay 
and river of Delaware, extending 
southward to lord Baltimore’s 
province of Maryland, westward 
as far as the western extent of 
Maryland, and northward “ as 
“far as plantable.” For this he 
petitioned the king; and being 
examined before the privy council, 
on the 14th of June, concerning 
of those words of his petition ‘as 
‘far as plantable,” he declared, 
« that he should be satisfied with 
‘ the extent of three degrees of 
‘ Jatiiude:; and that in lieu of 
‘ such a grant, he was willing to 
‘ remit his debtfirom the crown, 
* or some part of it, and to stay for 
‘ the remainder, till his majesty 
‘ should be in a better condition 
‘ to satisly it. 

Notice of this application was 
given to the agents of the duke of 
York and lord Baltimore, and en- 
quiry was made, how far the pre- 
tentions of Penn might consist 
with the grants aivenlly made to 
them. The peninsula between the 
bays of Chesapeak and Delaware 
had been planted by detached com- 
panies of Swedes, F rulanders, 
Dutch, and Enelish. It was, first 
by force, and arterward by treaty, 
brought under the donvinien ef the 
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crown of England. (That part of 
ic which bordered on the Dela- 
ware was within the duke of 
York’s patent, while that which 
joined on the Chesapéak was with- 
in the grant to lord Baltimore, 

The duke’s agent consented, that 
Penn should have the land west of 

elaware and north of Newcastle, 
** ia consideration ofthe reason he 
** had to expect favour from hisana- 
Lord Baltimore's agent 
etitioned that Penn’s grant might 
i expressed to lie perth of Sus- 
guehannah fort, and of a line 
drawn east and west from it, and 
that he might not be allowed to 
sclharms and ammunition to the 
Indians. ‘To these restrictions 
Pena had no objectioa. 

‘The draught of a;charter be- 
ing prepared, was submitted to 
lord chief justice North, who was 
ordered to provide by fit clauses 
for the interest of the king and 
the encouragement ofthe planters, 
While it was under consideration, 
the bishop of London petitioned, 
that Penn might be obliged by his 
patent to adimit a chaplain of his 
lordship’s appointment, at the re- 
quest of any namber: of the plan- 
ters. The giving a: name to the 
province was left to the king. 

The charter consisiing of twen- 
ty-three sections, ‘‘ penned with 
“‘allthe appearance of candour and 
“* simplicity,” was signed and seal- 
ed by king cnarzues II, on the 
4th of March, 1681. It constitutes 
WILLIAM PENN, andhisheirs, true 
and absolute proprietaries of the 
province of PENNSYLVANIA, Sav- 
ing to the crown their allegiance 
and the sovereignty. It gives him, 
his heirs and their deputies, pow- 
er toinake laws “ for the. good 
and happy government of the 
country” by advice ofthe freemen, 
and to erect courts df justice for 
the execution of those laws, pro- 
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vided they be not depugnant to 
the laws of England. For the en- 
couragement of planters,} they 
were to enjoy the privileges of 
English subjects, paying th¢ same 
dutics in trade, and new :taxes 
were to be levied en them, ut by 
their own assemblies, or bw acts 
of parliament. With respdet to 
religion, moa. more is said: than 
what ihe bishop of Londo’ had 
sugsesied , that if twenty ithabi- 
lauts should -desire a preaclfer of 
his. lardship’s; a: probation, he 
should be aliowed to reside jn the 
province. ‘This was perfectly a- 
greeable to Penn’s proiessed {pria- 
ciple of liberty of consciencg; bat 
it may, seem rather extraordinary 
that this distinguished leader of 
a sect, who so. pointedly denied 
the lawfulness of war, shou'd ac- 
cept the powers given him im the 
sixteenth article of the cherter, 
“to levy, muster and traia all 
“sorts of men; to pursud and 
vanguish enemies; to take.and 
‘¢ put them to death by the, laws 
“‘ of war; and to do. every, thing 
‘€ which belongeth to the ofifce. of 
** CAPTAIN-GENERAL 1M an} AR* 
“my.” Mr. Pena, for reasqns of 
state, might find it convenient 
that he and his heirs shoufd be 
thus invested with the powfr of 
the sword, though it was iuppos- 
sible for him or them vo exer- 
cise it, without first apostatuzing 
from their religious professién. 
The charter being thus olftain- 
ed, he found himselt authorized to 
agree with such persons as were 
lisposed to be adventurers 10 his 
new province, By a vn ads 
vertisement, he invited purch4sers, 
and described the country, }with 
a display of the advantages which 
snight be expected from a skttle 
ment in it. .'This induced ‘any 
single. persons, and some families 
chiefly of the denomination o4 qua 
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! to think of a removal A 
ber of merchants and others 
i ed thentselves. into a compa- 
for the sake of encouraging 
gettlement and trade'of the 
c itr}. and Saye twenty 
: usand acres of his land. They 
a president, treasurer, secre- 
, and a committee of twelve, 
¥ 3 readied 3 in England and trans- 
acted their common business : their 
olfjects were to encourage the ma- 
factures of leather and glass, 
tlle cutting and siwing of timber, 
aid the whale- fishery. 
The land was sold at the rate 
of twenty pounds for every thou- 
Sind acres. They w ho’ rented 
nds were to pay one penny year- 
it acre, Servants, w lien their 
on were & xpired, were/entitled 
bai acres, subject to two shil- 
tos per annuin; and their mas- 
rs were deed fifty acres for 
ehch servant,so liberated, but sub- 
jbet to four shillings per a num ; 
dr, if the master should give the 
servant fifty acres out of his own 
division, he ‘mi. ght receive from 
ne proprietor one hundred acres, 
bject to six shillings per annum. 
m every hundred thousand acres 
i proprietor reserved ten for 
wiself. 
| ‘The quit-rents were ndt agreed 
lo without dificalty. ‘The pur- 
thasers remotistrated em 
Mea burden, unprecedent ‘ed inany 
bther American colony. Bi n Penn 
listingui shed between the charac- 
rs of proprietor and governour, 
wes the necessity of suppor tin 
ernment ‘with’ dionit v, and 
at rey cont! y ing with this ex- 
pec ethane they w ould be fre ~ from 
ther taxes. Such disinrtions are 
very convenient to a Politician, 
snd by this insinuation the point 
was ‘carried: wpon which it was 
rentarked “(perhaps tog severely) 


that “less of the man of God 
‘** now appeared, and nore of the 
© man oi the world.” 

Accofding te the powers piv enby 
the charter, **forregul: ting and go- 
verning property within th ¢ pro- 
vince,’ “he entered into certa in arti. 
cles with the purchasers and adven- 
turers (Ju ily 11, 1681) which were 
entitled “ Conditio 1s and conces- 
sions”? "These related to the lay- 
ing out roads, city and country 
lots ; the privilege of water-cour- 
sesi the property of mines and mi- 
nerals; the reservation of tim- 
ber and mulberry trees s the t ‘erms 
of improv ement and cultivation; 
the traffic with the Indians, and 
the means of preserving peace with 
them; of preventing debtors and 
other defaulters from. m: king 
their escape ; and of pres ee 
the morals of the plan ters, by the 
execution of the penal Jaws ‘of ‘Eng- 
land, tillan assembly should meet. 

These preliminaries being ad- 
justed, the first colony unde: y his 
authe rity came over to America, 
and began their settlement above 
the confluence of the Schuylkill 
with the Delaware. By them the 
propr ietor sent a letter to the In- 
dians, informing them that ‘ the 
«© pyvat God had been pleased to 
“make him concerned in their 
‘part of the world; and that the 
‘« kingofthe country where he ‘lived 
‘ had viven him a great province 
“therein; but that he did not de- 
‘‘ sire to enjoy it without their con- 
“ sent ; that he was 2 man of peace 2, 
“ and thatthe peoplewbom he sent 
‘were of the same dispositi- 
“on; but if any difference should 
“happen between them, it might 
‘be adjusted by an equal nt umber 
‘< of men chosen on both sides.” 
With this letter, he appointed 
comnissioners to treat with the 
Indians, about purchasing land, 
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and promised them, that he would 
shortly come and converse with 
them in person. 

About this time (Noy. 1681) 
he was elected a fellow of the 
royal society. ! 

The next spring, he completed 
a frame of government (April 25, 
1682) with the expreds design “ to 
*€ support power in reverence with 
‘‘the people, and to secure the 
people from the abuse of pow- 
er.” It is prefaced with a long 
discourse on the nature, origin, 
use, and abuse of government ; 
which shews that he had not on- 
ly well studied the subject, but 
that he was fond of displaying his 
knowledge. 

3y this frame of government, 
there was tobe a provincial coun- 
cil, consisting of seventy-two per- 
sons, answering to the number of 
elders in the Jewish sanhedrim, 
who were to be divided into three 
classes; twenty-four to serve for 
three years, twenty-four for two 
years, and twenty-four for one 
~ear; the vacancies thus made to 
he supplied by new elections; and 
after seven years, every one of 
those who went off yearly, were 
to be incapable of a re-election for 
one year following. This rotation 
was intended ‘ that a// might be 
fitted for government, and have ex- 
perience of the care and burthen of 
it.’ OF this counc?l two-thirds 
were to be a quorum, and the 
consent of two-thirds of this quo- 
rum was to be had jn all matters 
of moment; but in matters of lesser 
moment one third might be a quo. 
rum, the majority of whom might 
determine. The distinction be- 
tween matters of moment, and of 
lesser moment was not defined ; 
nor was it declared whowas to be 
judge of the distinction. The go- 
vernour Was not to have a nega- 
tive but a treble voice. The coun- 
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cil were to prepare and pilopose 
bills to the general asse ibly, 
which were to be published,’ thir. 
ty days before its meeting. When 
met, the assembly might delibe. 
rate eight days, but on theininth 
were to give their assent f dis- 
sent to the proposed bills; two. 
thirds of them to be a quprum. 
With respect to the number of 
the assembly, it was provided, 
that the first year all the frtemen 
in person might compose ib ; af. 
terward a delegation of! two 
hundred, which might be inreas. 
ed to five hundred. The gover- 
nour, with the council, to be 
the supreme executive, with a 
parental and prudential avghori- 
ty, and to be divided in| four 
departinents of eighteen eack ; one 
of which was called a committee of 
plantations, another a justice of 
safety, another of trade ahd re- 
venue, and another of manners, 
education and arts. ) 

To this frame of goverhiment 
was subjoined a body of funda- 
mental laws, agreed upon by Penn 
and the adventurers in Lendon, 
which . respected moral, { poli- 
tical and economical mafters ; 
which were not to be alrerca, but 
by the consent of the gove*nour, 
or his heirs, awd six partstin se- 
ven of the freemen met in ptovin- 
cial council and assembly. kn this 
code we find that celebratrd de- 
claration, which has contr,buted 
more than a:1y thing se the 
prosperity of Pennsylvania, viz. 
‘© That all persons living in the 
“ province who confess aid ac- 
“ Caw adie the ONE almighty 
<¢ and eternal GOD, tobe the cre- 
‘< ator, upholder, and ruler of the 
“ world; and hold themse ves 0 
“bliged in conscience tq live 
peaceably and justly in ¢ il $0- 
 cjety, shall in no ways le me- 
“lested for their religious po 
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aasion or practice, in: matters 
“ of faith soak: worship; ner shal] 
“they be compelled at any time to 
“frequent or maintain any. reli- 
“ious worship, place or minis- 
“ary whatever.”’ To which was 
added another equally conducive 
tq the welfare of society, “ That 
“taccording to the guod example 
‘fof the, primitive christians, 
“land the eafe of the creation, every 
“hirst day ot the week, called 
‘the Lord’s day, people shall ab- 
‘stain from their common daily 
“labour, that they may the bet- 
“f{ter dispose themselves to wor- 
‘tship God, according to their 
“} understandings.” 

» These laws were an original 
‘Pmpact between the governour 
iad the freemen of the colony. 
, vi appear to be founded in 
Yis om and equity, and) some of 


I]. 
DUTIES TO OURSELVES. 
ASTER-PIECE of a God, on 
, this world, man}, it be- 
HOves thee to prize the excellence 
f thy soul properly, and to assert 
he worth of this immortal being 
Which thy Creator hath given thee. 

Raise thyself, it crieth to thee, 

raise thyself fromthe dust! Di- 
rect thy views to heaven, and he- 
Toically tread the passions under 
ithy feet. 
Accustom thyself early to the 
exercise of virtue- ‘The first 1m- 
pressions of it will never be ef- 
faced from the soul, 

As thine heartis, solet thy good 
‘name be, without blemish ; thy 
{prudent conduct shall secure it a- 
igainsr every attack. 
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them have. been copied into the 
declarations of rights prefixed te 
several of the present republican 
constitutions in Americas The 
system of government which Penn 

roduced has heen regarded us an 

topian project; but though in 
some parts visionary and imprac- 
ticable, yet it was liberal and po 
pular, calculated to gain adven- 
turers with a-prospect of repubili- 
can advantages. Some of its: pro- 
visions, particularly the rotation 
of the council, have been adopted 
by a very enlightened body of le- 
gislators, after the expiration of 
a century. ‘ The experiment is 
noW in operation, and without 
experiment nothing can be fairly 
decided in the political any more 
than in the physical world. 

[To be continued. } 
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GENERAL DUTIES OF MAN. 
f Concluded from p. 285. | 


Remind thyself incessantly that 
thy principal business must be, to 
labour for eternity, and to secure 
thy happiness. All else is either 
indifferent or injurious. 

Dost thou glitter on the throne 
of kings? Great as man can be, 
art nothing, or rather an 


thou . ) 
3in has defiled 


out-cast of nature, if 
thy soul, 

Be thy days numereus as the 
sand on the sea-shore. What will 
sucha prodigious length of life a- 
vail thee, if it must conclade with 

to 7 
the loss of thy soul, 2 

Flee from evil, and do that 
which is good ; for the Most High 

* = . a 7 “i . 

Judge shall carefully weigh thy 
works in his balance. 

The life of man upon earth is as 
a path; on each side you beLoild 
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ar frightful abyss; and snares 
spread themselyes under his fect. 
oReépress swelling pride, and the 
raging impulse ofianger, These 
two monsters, hateived by ven- 
geancé, have covered thie whole 
earth’ with sin and destruction. 

Dost thou give up thyself to the 
mmpelse of wrath ? It will end the 
threads of thy life, and plange 
thee into the pit befpre thy time. 

Fly: from the coutentious man. 
He asoa troubled ocean,. whose 
waves mount to the heavens: 
wrath flashes in his eyes, and the 
pointed dagger in his hand. 

But it is not enough to suppress 
theboisterous emotionsof the soul; 
the door must he barred against 
the entrance of vice: suffer it not 
to makeits abode in ‘thee. 

Above albthings, banish idleness, 
that poisonous fountain of all evil. 
On the ocean of life calms are no 
less dangerous than storms. 

‘The laborious isas a gentlestream, 
whose crystaline waters glide o- 
ver the sand, and every where en- 
tice forth the riches of spring. 

Carefully avoid, all connection 
with men who drink wickedness as 
water,andwho gloryihtheirshame. 

Immodesty would soon expel 
every sentiment of honour from 
thy heart; would wash out the tra- 
ces of ingennous bashifulness from 
thy forehead, and spread in its 
stead contempt and disgrace. 

Art thou once become the sport 
of thy passions? then shalt thou 
be as aship despoiled by the storm, 
driven to and fro by the winds; 
and a melancholy sinking will be 
the conclusion of thy transgres- 
sions. 

The society of thé virtuous is 
to youth, what a good climate is 
to the constitution, and the wa- 
ters of the heavens ta the fruits of 
the earth. 


One of the most dangerous rocks 
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to youthiis the reading of opr: 
peri bocks, those dumb teacllers of 
vicerand infidelity. ' 

Cast farifrom thee that phison- 
ous spawn of hell; rather tet lind- 
ness Close thine eyes than. eqiploy 
them to thine own destruction. © 

Heaven and earth, all cteated 
beings, even the Creator, —4ll in- 
vite, all engage man’ to chk love 
of wisdom, and the knowledge of 
eternal truths. 

Nothing is more beautiful, no- 
thing more lovely than witdom, 
its brightness eclipses the bplen. 
dour of gold, and its fruits are 
sweeter ‘than honey. 

Let temperance and sobriety, my 
son, preside atithy table. He who 
becomes a slave to his appftites, 
destroys his body and birsenny his 
understanding. 

Consider the glutton oppressed 
with food. He would make his 
bodythe--temple of pleasure, but 
he converts it into a lazar hquse. 

Stupidity is the consequence of 
gluttony. Wisdom never tobk up 
her residence in a soul enambured 
with eating and drinking. 

Recollect frequently, tha thou 
art but a passenger inthis world, 
This ‘mortal life is but a myment 
to introduce the great day of eter- 
nity. c * 

O youth! while the light ifradi- 
ates thine eve, labour for tly sal- 
vation. Seon, very soon the Klark- 
ness of death will overtake thee. 

Flatter not thyself that tie end 
of thy path is still afar off. | How 
oft is youth deceived when i pre- 
sumes on health and jovial says: 

Til. ¢ 

DUTIES TOWARD OTHERS. | 

When thou, my son, hase {fulfil 
led thy duty to the Suprenie Be- 
ing, when thou hast formedjthine 
own mind, then turn thy heprt te 
others, principally toward: ,those 
to whom, under God, thou bevest 
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ne existencé-remember inces- 

tly. the anxiety thou  gavest 

m in thine infancy, and that 

education was to them’ a foun- 
tain of trouble. 

iKnow that the blood of thy pa- 
rants flow in thy veins. ‘Nature 
itkelf obliges thee to be grateful. 

Dost thou listen with pleasure 
t§ the inétructions of a iither? 

st thou faithfully observe the 
precepts of a mother? ‘Then shall 
the Almighty bless thine under- 
tekings, and thy days shall be ma- 
ny as “the stars of heaven. 

Woe to him that despises the 
judgments of his father, and the 
rgproofs of his mother! His can- 
on shall be extinguished aud his 
face covered with shame. 
; Submission and docility are the 
fitst virtues of youth. It should 

like the wax which receives any 
impression; like the gentle reed 
vghich yields to the gentle ze- 


payr. 
iA child that has thrown off the 
woke of restraint, is like an un- 
F ‘idled horse whose, fire unresrain- 
ed plunges him headlong down the 
Eyecipice. 
{ Respectfully attend to the voice 
Instruction: wisdom shall 
spring from it ; and in it the seeds 
2 every virtue shall strike their 
ee 
All men are brethren, for all 
abe sprung from the same origi- 
gl: trom clay the Creator mix- 
eH the mass of human kind. 
‘ Death unites all together—the 
narch who guided the reins of 
4mighty kingdom, and the la- 
urer-who with the ploughshare 
itwerts the soil of his fathers. 
{O ye, who bathe in ne¢tar and 
a rneanne despise net the poor 
ntryman whose food is bread, 
ndtinenod with the sweat of his 
‘ow. 


et thy affection, my son, ex- 


tend to every one. The works of 


thy charity should know no other 
limits but those of thy abilit; 

The wretck who, helpless, wit 
Jows in the dust, bears, like thee, 
the image of 'a God; like thee he 
bears the stamp of immortality on 
his soul. 

Does the poor knock at thy 
door? Does the complaint of his 
hunger or his nakedness echo in 
thy hall ; Oh! shut not thine ear 
to his complaints, nor push away 
the hand stretched out to thee for 
help! 

To the whole human race, thou 
art debtor: bat thy country has 
the fast claim on thee, which thy 
heart may not deny. The powers 
of thine understanding, as well as 
the strength of thine arms, are en- 
gage ‘in its service. 

The more thou hast laboured 
during the simmer, the more 
shalt thou taste and enjoy satis- 
faction in the winter. 

Defame no one. ‘The poison of 
adders drops from the tongue of 
the slanderer, and deadly are the 
wounds it inflicts. 

Never ‘suffer: a thought of ven- 
geance to arise inthy heart; it be- 
Tongs to the almighty he has re- 
served it for th: egreat day of w —_ 

Is thine heart werttible of the in 
stincts of friendship ?—choose one 
who may be daother self, and who 
in common with thee may take 
the burthen of human life on your 
shoulders. 

‘True friendship is founded on 
virtue and honour. Never yet did 
it reside in a vicious heart. 

Before thou placest thy confi- 
dence in any one, consider atten- 
tively whethér he has’ chosen pru- 
dence for his guide, and ifhis soul 
be not tainted with any vice. 

‘ly from the friend who fatters 


i 
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thy failings. He is a serpent rea- 
dy to discharge his poison. Soon, 
perhaps, will it be in thy bowels. 

If virtuous sentiments exalt 
thine heart, then shalt thou mouat 
as the eagle above the clouds ; 
thou shalt glisten as a starthrough 
the blackness of night. 

Let integrity govern in all that 
thea sayest. Never open thy 
mouth to injure the truth, 

A noble boldness is the property 
of the upright; he goeth about 
with his head erect, and looks 
down with contempt on the sub- 
terfuges of vice. His language is 
always a true copy of his heart. 

Hath any one done thee a kind- 
ness? preserve a lively sense of it 
in thy memory. Let sensations 
of gratitude arise, at the sight of 
thy benefactors. _ 

Oh, youth ! who hast set thy foot 
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Essay on GENLUS. 


f Concluded from page 296. ] 


HE last contrast, in the va- 

rieties of genius, which we 
shall now coduiiea, is that which 
exists between what may be cal- 
led the speedily matured, and the 
slowly progressive. ‘There are some 
who seem to arrive at the zenith 
of their intellectual splendour, by 
a rapid and sudden ascent; and 
there are others, on the contra- 
ry, whose mental lustre, seems 
gradually to encrease and brighten, 
till almost the evening of life. 
Two of the greatest wits of the 
last, and perhaps of any age, were 
striking examples of the contrast 
here stated. The persons to whoin 
we refer, were Pope and Swift ; 
aud as observations drawn from 
real characters, and well knowa 
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‘ 
on the stage of ihe world| and art 
perhaps to act some ly portant 
part, let a prudent conduit adorn 
thy virtues; let prudence! virtue, 
and religion, yovern thy feart. 
This is the gate through which 
thou mayest enter into thé world: 
it will Jead thee through the path 
of glory to the abode of happiness, 
Does the blood of hefoes fill 
thine veins? Does the tree, of thine 
genealoyy extend itsbranthes into 
remote antiquity? then onsider 
how thou mayest assert jthis ho- 
nour,—not in shew and obteuntati- 
on, but by the brilliancy of thy 
virtues. : 
Rough and _ bestrewed with 
thorns is the path leading to these 
virtues: but their abode is trans- 
porting, and the advantages of it 
are so great that all labour to at- 
tain it are but trifling. 


SEL MEEPS EE LE OD OD 


facts, are always the mast strik- 
ing and illustrative, this part 
of our subject shall be explained, 
by afew remarkable cirsumstan- 
ces, in the story of these distin- 
guished writers. The fprmer of 
them, Mr. Pope, declare that he 
lisped in numbers, and could not 
remember the time, whtn he be- 
gan to write verses. j hether 
this assertion were tru¢ or not, 
we have an undoubted 5snecumen 
of his ablities, at the age bi twelve 
years, At twenty, he produced 
his essay on criticism.: Doctor 
Johnson, whose eminefice as @ 
critic needs not be told, pnd who 
is certainly not charge;ble with 
being profuse of his approbation, 


at least in regard to Mr. Pope, 
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Essay on Genius 


wes the followivg character of 
this work*, and just reflection on 
the genius of the author. ‘ It 
exhibits says he) every mode of 
excellence that can dignily didactic 
composition, sclection of matter, 
novelty of arrangement, justness of 
precept, splendour of illustration, 
and propricty of digression, 1 
know not (continucs he) whether 
it be pleasing to consider, that he 
produced this piece at twenty, and 
never afterwards excelled it. He 
that delights himself with obsery- 
ing, that such powers may be so 
soon attained, cannot but grieve 
to think, that life was, ever af- 
ter, at a stand.” ‘The intimate 
friend and companion of this man, 
was, on the other hand, as re- 
markable an instance of progressive 
enius. So far was h« from being 
distinguished for capa it_,in early 
life, that he did not even escaye 
disgrace. He is reported to have 
said, that he thought ‘himself the 
greatest dunce of the college, in 
which ke was educated. From 
whatever motive such a declara- 
tion may be supposed to ere 
it is wel] known that his first pro- 
ductions were not happyt. On 
shewing some of hisearly attempts 
at verse to Dryden;, who was 
then esteemed the Colossus of ge- 
nius, poetry, and learning, he re- 
ceived for answer, ‘* Cousin Swift, 
you will never be a poet.” Hap- 
pily for Dryden, his works are 
not of a perishable nature; for by 
this reply, produced perhaps by 
friendship, and founded, no doubt, 
on probability, he irreconcilably 


* Lives of the poets. 


+ Swilt’s odes wete his first compagitions ; edly, | 
that whoevet can read them through, till he shall have prescribed it to 


quid, and jejune, 
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provoked « nian, one lash of whose 
Satire, was, afterwards; suficient 
to leave a mark to all posterityt- 
It may be thought, perhaps, that 
it was wot the want of capacity, 
but of industry, in early life, te 
which these failures of Swift dught 
to be attributed. Bur to this, it 
seemns- a sufficient answer to re- 
inark, that it is'one of the propet- 
ties of genius, to render its pos. 
sessor incapable of satisfaction, in 
an indolent and inactive siate. It 
urges him on to the pursuit of its 
proper object, im opposition to 
every obstacle. It creates sach 
an ardeut leve for its favourite 
employment, as canmet be extin- 
guished, nor precluded from gra-~ 
tification. So that inactivity ite. 
self, is a mark of its absence, or 
of its immature, and inopera- 
tive state. Men of genius may 
be, and often are, of a natural 
make and temper, extremely pron. 
to indolence. But that ardour of 
niind, which they possess, will 
not suffer them to inde in habi- 
tual sloth. It propels them, ir- 
resitably, to the thing which they 
love. And it may not be impro- 
per here, to remark, that this 
circumstance, generally attendant 
on genius, was strikingly ex. 
hibited in the character, im- 
mediately before us, even prior 
to the attainment of distinction, 
Swift seems to have possessed an 
invincible confidence, that his ta- 
lents were. capable of improve- 
ment, and of excellence. Instéad 
of being discouraged by disgrace, 
and disappointment ; he was only 


in poetry. They are so wretchedly lane 


himself for a-task to de 30, possesses tore resolution, or other feehugs, thao the author 


wf this essay. 


$ “ Read all the prefaces of Dryderi, 


For these our critics much confide in ; 
Tho’ only. wrote, at first, for Alling, 
To {well the volume's price @ shilliag. 


€or, Maa, Vel. Lil, No, 6. 





6 Essay on 
stimulated to the greater ¢are and 
pains. After receiving a degree, 
at the university, by special favour, 
he spent eight hours in the day, 
for seven years, in close,and. la- 
borious application to study. It 
was, aiaiee, toward the close 
of this'period, that he formed the 
first sketch of the tale ofa tub;—the 
first thing that bears any features 
of that genius, which atterwards 
distinguished him so highly. Ir 
has beenremarked, however, and 
perhaps with justice, that the 
stile and manner of this work, 
are not like any of his other pro- 
cuctions, Some there are who 
may, and do, esteem it, his mas- 
ter-piece, Yet ic would seem if 
the remark just made be well 
founded, that he had not. yet re- 
allized, at least his own:ideas of 
good writing. But the disposition 
to perseverance, as already sug- 
getied, was not uncommon in this 
instance, It is adisposition which, 
as it. is necessary to bring, their 
powers to perfection, so nature 
seems tohaveimplanted it in an 
uncommon degree, in all those, 
whose genius remains, for a con- 
siderable time, latent, or imma- 
ture. Ejther their inextinguish- 
able love of the pursuit, in which 
they are destined, finally to ex- 


cel, or their undismayed conf-: 
dence in their own powers, car-: 


ries them forward, in dispite of 
obstacles: and failures. It does 
not, indeed, follow from. this, 
that every man who continues to: 
study, and write, is by neceflary 
consequence, possessed of genius.. 
There are no doubt many inve- 
terate dunces, as wel] as many 
men of real progressive capacities. 
inthe one case, there is a total 
absence of capacity; in the other, 
there is only the want of time and 


| 
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industry to ripen and impréve jr, 
Both may be diligent, but the one 
wants that, which will renéer di. 
ligence useful and effectivd, and 
the other possesses it, ‘ 
Thus have we considered some 
of the most important vagieties 
in the human iniellect. We did 
not propose to take notice o¢ them 
all, nor do we imagine that we 
have done it. Many of the ob. 
servations which have been ype 
might be much expanded abd ex- 
tended. But enough has been said, 
to afford a clue to those wh’ think 
the subject worthy of their! atten- 
tion. ‘his comprehends the, whole 
aim and expectation of the Writer. 
It will eafily occur that seteral of 
the characters of genius {which 
have been mentioned, may} be u- 
nited in one person. Genihis may 
be original,’ or imitative ; and at 
the same time it may be parficular, 
or universal, speedily matured, or 
flowly progressive. It will like- 
wise be obvious to observe, how 
the wisdom and defign of tiie great 
author of nature, shines cdnspicu- 
oufly in the ftructure of i im- 
material, as wellas of the mate- 
rial creation. Variety i} every 
where beheld, and yet every part 
is useful to every other. br inal 
genius is bestowed to furni‘h those 
materials which the other| species 
may improve and mature, That 
equality in the lots of men which 
has been observed to exilt so re- 
markably, in other instances, 18 
here preserved. If great; powers 
are conferred, the pitt is ffequent- 
ly accompanied with passions, or 
with other circumstances, which 
sometimes destroy the us¢fulness, 
and frequently the utd the 
ossessor. * if wore moderate @ 
ilities are given, they dre oftes 
cultivated and improvefl, inte 


* Among all the extraordinary endowments of sir Isaac Newton, perbapy there was 


none more singular, than that natural modesty and peaceableness of disposit 


rendered him as much ( 
alan superior to other 


1 which 
gieat men in happiness, as he wias to all 
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reat excellence and utility ; and 
are productive of happiness to 
their owner. Ifa partial capacity 
be bestowed, it attains the highest 
degree of eminence, in a favourite 
art. Ifa general one be possessed, 
ft attains not supremacy in any. 
These, indeed, are general re- 
marks which adinit of some excep- 
tions; but it is necessary to deli- 
neate the prominent features of 
any portrait, exposed to public 
view, as strongly as they ever ap- 
pear in nature, and the beholder 
must be expected rather to approve 
than to condemn what is coloured 
highly, and marked distinctly, on 
purpose to solicit and fix his at- 
tention. He must, likewise, ex- 
pect to discern for himself, those 
more distant approaches toward 
a resemblance, which do not a- 
mount to a perfect likeness, but 
which still distinguish their sub- 
ject, as belonging to the same fa- 
mily, with the particular one 
which is pourtrayed. These ob- 
servations it will be necessary to 
apply to this whole essav. The 
author is sensible, that the vari- 
etics in genius, which are here 
pointed out, are notin their ge- 
neral appearance so striking aud 
remarkable, as they are repre- 
sented There are many interme- 
diate shades, dissimilar traits Jand 
combined features. But it was 
his business, keeping within the 
bounds of nature and real life, to 
inark distinctlywhat was singular; 
and what may be considered as 
the highest degree of the thing he 
represents. The general outline 
and resemblance being drawn, the 
other parts may be filled up, with 
a great variety of modifications. 
A number of deductions yf 
follow from what has been said. 
It follows that whoever is, in any 
degree, possessed of origina! 
powers, ought not to cramp and 
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trammel them, by servile imita- 
tion, or the rules of mechanical 
criticism. It is his business te 
furnish new materials, and to lay 
the foundation for more rules of 
just criticism. If it be asked, how 
shall we know that we have ori- 
ginal talents? The reply is, that 
this is one of those questions, that 
nature will better answer for every 
one, who is really interested in 
it, than can be done by any specu- 
lative rules. A man of original 
powers, though he thinks in a 
singular train, sees the beauty 
anf’ excellence of the objects 
which he contemplates so distinct- 
ly and strikingly, that he is ina 
measure sure, that they are what 
he apprehends them to be. Still, 
however, the confidence which we 
obtain from concurring opinion, 
and which, even in demonstrative 
science, is not perfect, till this be 
obtained, is wanting, and the 
want of it is apt vo restrain him 
unduly. He is afraid to venture 
on untrodden ground. This is the 
danger which intimidates him. 
The crowd of contemptible innos 
vators, and unsuccessful projec- 
tors, and attempters, is a society, 
the dread of which, influences him: 
more, than the ambition of being 
ranked with originals. Against 
this dread, in its extrem, he ought 
to be on his guard. He ought te 
remember that no high attainment 
is made without some risk. While 
he is careful to distinguish a crude, 
and immature conception, from 
one of sterling and original value ; 
he should still have confidence e- 
nough in himself, after examining 
his notioas thoroughly, and being 
satisfied as far as possible, that 
they will stand the test, to ven- 
ture them into the crucible of pub- 
lic opinion. Of worthless novel- 
ties, aud base singularities, it 
must be confessed, that there are 
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already a great abundance; and 
et the fear of adding to the num- 
Ge is perhaps, too predominant : 
or perhaps we shouid rather say 
that those have the most of this 
fear who hiave the least cause for 
it. Would writers rely more. on 
themselves, only taking care to 
examime thoroughly, what they 
offer to the public, and mature it 
by diligent cultivation, we should 
meet with a greater variety, more 
bovelty, and a richer entertain- 
ment, in modern productions. 
The defire of being safe, and of 
being able to jostify ourselves by 
great authorities, though com- 
mendable in itself, is capable of 
being’ carried to excess. If we 
woul be more than imitators and 
refiners, we must make an experi- 
ment of the public taste. | 
But from what has been said on 
the nature of imitative genius, it fol- 
lows likewise, that they who pos- 
sess, have every enconragement 
to cultivate and improve it. The 
emoluments which are bestowed 
on its exertions, are even higher 
than their desert. For though 
the merit of novelty,and ori inal 
ity be the greaiest, yet it is far 
from meeting, in eyery instance, 
with the baton reward. Counsi- 
derable time is ofteu necessary; to 
ascertain the ‘sentiments of the 
public, in regard to an original 
production. * Prequattly it lies ne- 
giected, or is esteemed, only. by 
afew, for many years, and some- 
t' ces durin’ the whole life of the 
author. Sometimes, though the 
tuaticr of the production be excel- 
lent, it is given to the world, in 
a manner, which does not attract 
attention. Hence it often comes 
to pass, that he who ‘refines,’ di- 
gests, and arranges a subject, in 
an agreeable, and 
mer, though there 
original thought in the whole, re- 
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ceives a muichhigher rewaril, thay 
all the authors to whom he is in- 
debted, and without whosé mate. 
rials he could have done ndthine. 
The justice of his principles being 
previously established, reapire no 
time to obtainauthority; and weare 
delighted with having that; which 
is acknowledged to be usefull, ren- 
dered pleasing, and easy of access 
and comprehension. ‘The posses- 
sion of this species of cake 
beiag common, and cope of 
great improvement, from! indus- 
try and application, are dircum- 
stances which place the jattain- 
ment of praise, and utility{within 
the reach of many. Indeed it is 
this species of capacity, which the 
great bulj. of imankind | posses ; 
some in a much higher degrge than 
others; some in so great aldeoree 
as to be even capable of ilnprov- 
ing on the eiaiain of an criginal 
writer, after they are suggested, 
tho’ they would not have Fors a- 
ble to suggest them thempelves ; 
but in one degree or another, a 
great proporcion of mankind, are 
capable of attaining distinction by 
example, and of writing fvell by 
careful imitation. A slaviph imi- 
tation of a particular auvhor is, 
indeed, never allowable ; or at 
least it never commands aypanee 
By imitation we mean sot eu 
inuch more extensive, and;libera 
than this. We mean that feneral 
assistance, which is collect¢d from 
careful reading and study ;—— 
the’ ‘correction and improvement 
of our taste, by forming itfon just 
models, and the tallent of arrang- 
ing, and erpespsing our tht ughts, 
with accuracy aud eleganee; by 
carefully observing the memnner 1 
which this is done, by ayproved 
anthors, ‘It will not easily 
imagined, by those who 1 not 
‘made the experiment, wheat a rea 
diness and facility, habik itself 
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fers, in this, ‘as in every thing 
‘beside. Whoever possesses but a 
oderate share of talents, and 
twill perseveringly accustom him- 
self to observe with care, «nd 
lpcactice with attention, the art of 
fcombining, and arranging werds 
land sentences, will soon reach a 
point of excellency in it, which he 
fonce contemplated with envy, and 
idispaired of attaining. A’ neat 
jamd easy stile is, indeed, an at- 
‘tainment which almost any one 
‘may make. Neither is it an at- 
j tainment of inconsiderable value. 
iIr will enable its possessor to ex- 
| tend both his. respectability and 
‘usefulness. After all, there is 
i danger of putting too bigh a value 
on the mere structure of words 
and sentences. ‘This is indecd the 
fault to which the taste of the 
public at present is strongly in- 
clined. It would be easy to name 
Several productions which have 
obtained a considerable currency; 
whose whole merit notwithstand- 
ing, consist in a kind of flowing 
' nonsence, and splendid frippery. Be 
* it therefore the care of ail, and 
especially of those who possess 
the species of genius now imme- 

; . . ° . 
{ diately in. view, to be careful to 
| estimate things aright. Let it be 
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remembered, for it is too often 
forgotten, that no mam can write 
well who has not a knowledge of 
the subject on which he writes, 
j thoroughly digested in his own 

mind. ‘To this objece industry 

should be first aud principally ap- 

plied. And the acquisition of 
i this will contribute, more thas 
any, thing else, to perfect evenahe 
{ arrangement and expression. A 
j great part of the difficulty of com- 
{position arises, not from the 
; Want of words, but from the want 
| Of thoughts. We are seldom at 
| a loss to express a sentiment 
| which we conceive distinctly and 
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feel sensibly. In this case, aman, 
who is free from vulgar habits, 
will usually find that these words 
which are most proper, will occur 
to his mind zhe first. 

Again, it follows evidently from 
what has been observed of the 
particalar gexius, that they who 
possess it, should not waste much 
of their time, in laborious, irk- 
some and unprofitable pursuits, 
for which they are unfitted by na- 
ture; but apply closely, and prin- 
cipally, to that fox which they 
are best calculated. Sufficient at- 
tention is not paid to this circum- 
Stance in most of our colleges and 
other literary institutions. A cer- 
tain course of study is prescribed 
to all, without any regard to the 
particular talents and: genius: of 
jndividuals: It is true, that in 
the usual course of accademical 
education, no great length of time 
is spent on each particular branch 
of science, and not more, com, 
monly, than is requisite to fu. 
nish that general knowledge of 
the liberal arts, which it is ne- 
cessary for every ‘man, who calls 
himself a scholar, to possess, 
though his after improvements are 
to run ina particular direction. 
Yet it could be wished that more 
attention were given to the par- 
ticular bent, and disposition of 
youth; and that a larger propor- 
tion of time, in their accademical 
course, were allowed them in 
studies which they love, and in 
which they excel, though it should 
render their knowledge of the 
rest, even more superficial than it 
usually is. It signifies nothing te 
force the mind on pursuits, jor 
which it_ has no capacity. The 
litrle that is acquired is immedi; 
ately lost, by subsequent neg]’- 
gence and disgust. ‘This, how- 
ever, is not applicable to these 
who ayoid study, throug mere 
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laziness, which is often the real 
cause of ignorfance in those who 
assign the want of relish and ap- 
titude, as the ‘reason for not 
making progress im the dry, aad 
abstruse parts of learning. Nor 
should it be forgotten, here, that 
a peculiar aptness for some one 
branch of science, is a thing of 
very general occurrence. In the 
high degree, in: which we have 
mentioned it, im the foregoing 
part ofthe essay, it may indeed ve 
rare. But im a certain degree, 
there are but. few persons who 
are not more happily calculated 
for a certain species of study, and 
improvement, than they are for 
others. And it is of the utmost 
importance that this should be 
attended to and known by every 
individual. Much, not only of 
his eminence, but of his useful- 
ness and happiness, will depend 
on this knowledge. If he apply 
or to that for which nature 
ntended him, he will probably 
abtain distinction, and be very 
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useful; and at the samb time his 
business will be his pltasure and 
delight. If, on the coytrary, he 
devote himself to sométhing for 
which he is less calculated, he will 
probably never reach beyond me- 
diocrity, while his whoje life will 
be a scene of irksome bradgery 
To make a just estimate of our 
talents, and rightly to Metermine 
in what our greatest strength lies, 
is one of the most diffcult, and 
yet, one of the most ;mportant 
concerns of life. 

The reflection of the: most im- 
portanee on what we kave deno- 
minated universal genius, is hinted 
at under our treatment of this 
part of the subject. he is, that 
persons who possess this kind of 
capacity, ought not to aim at too 
much ; or endeavour to grasp the 
whole circle of science dud expect 
to distinguisii themselves in every 
species of composition. | The ob- 
servation of Pope, on this peint, 
is in general just, and yhould al- 
ways be kept in mind. 


{ 
: 
“ Qne science, only, will one genius fit, | 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit.’* 


Bat 2 question here occurs, 
which we will just take notice of, 
as leading to ak observation of 
some importance, It inay be 
asked,—if these gencral powers 
are not to be cultivated, why were 
they bestowed?! To this we an- 
swer, that their bestowment may 
be of much use, though they ere 
not, and cannot be all, equally 
cultivated. The man who pos- 
Sesses a facility of investigating 
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erator should be a universal scholar. 


it is 


’ 
@ great varicty of literary sub- 
jects, has many advantages, 
over one whose talents ‘are more 
limited. Cicero has, léng since, 
observed, that there is; a kind of 
common connection, or intimate 
relation between all the arts, so 
that an acquaintance with one, 
not only introduces us wore easi- 
ly to the knowledge of another, 
but is of much utility in the 
practice of it,t From| this cir- 


+ On this principle is founded his argument (in his book dé eratrd that the 


here drawing his own picture. 


“essary that talants equal to his o 
Spcaker, - 


‘icero. was 


generally supposed that 


But in order to make the sule gencral, it would be ne- 
wn should be possessed by tvery man why is a publ 
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kumfance, he who is endued with 
ge general powers, may derive 
uch advantage. For though he 


‘ought to maké a sclection of his 
nee a make it early, 
a 


pursue it steadily and princi- 
‘pally, yet he may, and ought, 
occasionally, and toa certain de: 
igree, to acquaint himself with all’ 
ithe sciences. And the ease and 
}rapidity with which he will do 
ithis, will carry him considerable 
Hengths ; as far, perhaps, as know- 
i ledge of those sciences, is neces- 
,Sary or useful, to one who does 
; Not propose to commence a teach- 
jer of them, and will enable him, 
by this mean to enrich his mind, 
and to transplant whatever is use- 
ful or ornamental into his fa- 
voutite art. ‘This is not a matter 
of bare speculation.. In authors 
of general and extensive know- 
ledge, there is a certain richness 
of illustration, and expression, 
‘which is not to be found in those 
of a different character, though 
possessing equal, and perhaps, 
¢ven more accurate knowledge, of 
the particular subject of which 
they treat, This then is the ad- 
Vantage of possessing versalitity 
of genius. Of this advantage, 
they, who have it in their power, 
should avail themselves, and with 
this they should be conrent. For 
if not content with this, they aim 
to traverse the whole syitem, and 
to shine in all the different regions 
and parts of science ; it will be a 
phenomenon which the world has 
Not yet beheld, if they are not 
frequently eclipsed by those, whose 
orb of ambition is more circum. 
scribed. 

From what has been said on that 
kind of genius which is speedily 
matured, it follows, that we are 
not always to calculate, that a 
man will distance the whole hu- 
man race, in his future progress, 
and attaigiments, because those 
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which he makes at first, afe un- 
commonly rapid, and promissing 
That he will be considerably and 
even highly distinguised, is com- 
monly a just presage; but whe- 
ther it be, that tie mind is apt to 
grow contented, or securc, with 
its acquisitions, and, in’ conse- 
quence of this, to cease its exerti- 
ons, or whether it really arrives, 
at its impassible limit, so it tfe- 
ally happens, that after a short pe- 
riod, it generally becomes, and 
continues, Stationary. 

Finally... From what has been 
ebserved of the slowly progres- 
Sive genius, we may fairly infer, 
an incourdagement'to industry, and 
application ; though at first they 
may not beds successful,as might be 
desired. ANSthing isinore false and 
delusive, than an opinion which 
is apt. te prevail among youth, 
that industry; or close attention 
to study, is a inark of a dull and 
heavy mind; and that, on the 
comtrary, it isthe mark of geni- 
us, to be volatile, and dissultory, 
and to dispise laborious applica- 
tion. ‘This is so far from the 
truth, thafno man, be his talents 
what they may, did ever, rise to 
the first grade of eminence, with- 
our much labour and attention, . 
Vithout these, he may indeed pus- 
sess a harxlsome addreés, be able 
to converse generally and readily 
on literary topics, and even pro- 
duce a nusnber of prettinesses. But 
he will ever, sink into his natura! 
insignificance, when the demand 
is made for real abilities, and se- 
lid knowledge. .These are the 
offspring only of labourous efforts, 
and close examination. . Therefore 
the presumption in general is, 
that those in whom these efforts 
are found, and this examination 
is observed, will produce it. Nei- 
ther should they be discouraged, 
though their progress, at first, be 
much less rapid, than whet they 
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may perceived in others. Sonie 
minds: seem as if they needed to 
be urged, and incited, before they 
can unfold their powers, and yat 
are, by no means, radically ince. 
pable of improvement. Some, like 
plants of a backward kind,, are 


ong in putting forth their blos-; 
soms, and bringing their fruit to, 


matirity, and yet; when matured, 
ix, may posséss disti 
cellence. Bat it, should especiai- 
ly, be,considered -here, that there. 
is a very material difference, be-, 
tween facility of acquiring know- 
ledge, and descernment or rea- 
diness in applying it. |. It. is 
Often seen, thatia man of cou-; 
summate information, shall be. 
much. Jess capable of putting, 


Errata in the essay on. Genius, 
first’ col. line 2, for auorkr read aurecks. Lint 25, for 
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nished éx. 





his knowledge to use, than one 
who posseses not halt the quan. 
tity. dn like manner, it may 
happen, that he. who ; acquires 
knowledge with the greatest ease, 
and swiftness, shall not’ be able, 
toapply it,, with as mugh judge- 
ment and skill, as oné. who is 
much longer making the acquis 
sition. JA Capacity for flearning, 
is very, different from gekius, The 
first consists in a cleatmess and 
guighmess of the percesftive and 
retentive powers, the secohd, some. 
tamaes at least, im a facusy of ob- 
serving bow things may te turned 
and directed to their prdper end, 
And. though these qualities are 
most frequentfy united, yet some. 
times they are disjoined.: 
a 


a 


” 
musich alt merit.’ Line 21 froin’ bot. for department read dedariments, 


Page29¢, first col. line ‘1, for it is read they ate. 


Col, séc. line 24, 


for'as read or. Page 296, col. sec, line 2, after appear read fyied. 
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Account and Description of a uew Drill-Plough, called coon’ PA- 
TENT DRILLSMACHINE invented by the rev. ‘James Vooke, of 
Heaton- Norris, ar: Manchester, in Englund: From Apnals 3 
Agriculture, published by Arthur Young, esq. ¥.R.3. | 


[Tifustrated by a plate}* 


R oferences to thé plate. 


» thev rt of the seed- 

box. Bt lower part of 
the same box. C, a moveable 
partition, with a lever, by which 
the prain or seed is let fallat ples- 
sure fram the upper to the lower 

art of the seed-box, from whence 
itis taken up by cups or ladles 
fixed on the cylinder b, and drop- 


i 
* “he real plough may be seen in the possession of the Plilade!piia seciety fg promtting 
agricucture, 





ped into the funnel EF, ynd con- 
veyed theréby into the jmcision, 
ordrill; made in the lard by the 
coulter F, ad covered by the 
rake or harrow G. H,'a lever, 
by which. the wheel I is sifted out 
of generation with the wheel K, 
to prévent the grain or sed being 
scattered tpon tlie ground, while 
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the machine is turning round at the rows, seven funnels, a seed-box in 
end of the land; by which the har- eight partitions, &e. with ladles of 
‘row Gis alfo lifted from the ground different sizes, for different sorts of 
at the fame time, and by the same grain and seeds. 

motion, by means of the crank and These machines (which coft with 
the horizontal lever hh. L, a flid- five coulters 16 guineas, with four 
ing lever, with a weight upon it; coulters 15 guineas) equally excel 
by means of which, the depth of in setting or planting all sorts of 
the incisions or drills, and conse- grain and seeds, even carrot-seed, 
quently the depth that the grain or with great exa¢tness, after the rate 
seed will be deposited in the land, of from eight to ten chain-acres per 
may be easily ascertained. M, a day, with one man, a boy, and two 
screw in the coulter-beam, by horfes. ‘They deposite the grain or 
turning of which the feed-box, B, seed in any given quantity, from 
is elevated or depressed, in order to one peck to three buthels per acre, 
prevent the feed being crufhed or regularly and uniformly, and that 
bruised, by the revolutiois of the without bruising the seed, and at 
cups or ladles. N, a rake with iron any given depth, from half an inch 
teeth, to be applied to the under to half a dozen inches, in rows at 
side of the rails of the machine,with the diftance of 12, 16, and 24 inch- 
staples and screw-nuts at n, n, by es, or any other distance. They are 
which many useful purposes are an- useful on all lands; are durable, 
{wered, viz. in accumulating quitch easy to manage, and by no means 
or hay into rows; and asa scarifi- subject to be put out of repair. Ex- 
cator for young crops of wheat in periments, on a large scale, were 
the spring ; or to be used upon a_ made with the machine in 1784 and 
fallow; in which case, the seed-box, 1785, by gentlemen of character 
the ladle-cylinder, the coulters, the and rank in many parts of the king~ 
funnels, and harrows are all taken dom, who have favoured the paten~ 
away, But to prevent the wearing tee with ample teftimonials of the 
of the axis of the machine in this utility of the invention, which he 
business, it is recommended to ap- will communicate to any personwho 
ply the above quitch-rake toacom- hall require such information, 

mon roller. O, a new conftru€ed 

simple hand -hoe, by which one DireGions for using the Machine. 
man will effe€tually hoe two acres 

per day in light lands, earthing up § Tue ladle-cylinder D, (fee the 
the soil at the fame time to the plate) is furnished with cups or 
rows of corn, so asto cause roots ladles of four different sizes, for 
to issue from the firft joint of the different sorts of grain or seeds, 
stem above the surface of the land, which may be distinguifhed by the 
which otherwise would never have numbers t, 2, 3, 4. No. 1, the 
existed. smalleft size, is calculated for turnep~ 

This side view of the machine is seed, clover-seed, cole-seed, rape, 
represented, for the sake of perspi- &c. and will sow something more 
cuity, with one seed-box only, one than one pound per statute acres 
coulter, one funnel, one harrow, &c. No. 2, for wheat, rye, hemp, flax, 
whereas a compleat machine is fur- &c. and will sow something more 
nifhed with five coulters five har- than one bushel per acre: No. 3» 
Cou. Mac. Vol. IIT. No» 6: 
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for barley; and will sow one bushel 
and a half per acre; No. 4, for 
beans, oats, pease, vetches, &c. and 
will sow two bushels per acre- 

The grain or seed intended to be 
sown mutt be put intp these boxes, 
to which the cups; or ladies, as 
above described, refpectively belong; 
an equal quantity into each box, 
and all the other boxes left empty. 
The ladle-cylinder may be reversed, 
or turned end for end at pleasure, 
for different sorts of grain and seeds. 
For fowing of beans, joats, &c. with 
a five coulter machine, four of the 
large cups or ladles mult occasion- 
aily be added, at equal distances 
round the cylinder, opposite the 
two end boxes; and for barley, 
eight large ones mult, be applied as 
above, or four ladles, No. 2. to each 
of the wheat boxes. | Thefe additi- 
onal ladles are fixed on the cylinder 
with nails, or taken off in.a few 
minutes: but for fowing with a 
four-coulter machine, which is re- 
commended in preference to a five- 
coulter one, the above alterations 
are not necessary., Notwithitand- 
ing the above {pecified quantities of 
gyain or seed, a greater or less quan: 
tity may be sown at pleasure, only 
by ftopping up witha little clay, or 

y adding a few ladles to. each re- 
{fpe€tive box. The fuhnels of a five. 
coulter machine are iall numbered, 
viz. 1) 25 354,556; 7+ For sow- 
ing at the diftance of 142 inches, the 
funnels 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; are made ufe 
of; for sowing at the diftance of 
16, inches, the funnels 1, 6, 7, 5; 
are used; and for fowing at the 
diftance of two feet, the funnels 1, 
3» 5, are ufed, the ‘coulters being 
fir fixed at the above refpedctive 
distances. With a four-coulter ma- 
chine, four funnels.will anfwer the 


above purposes, without any altera- 
tion. 


} 
; 
; 
; 
‘ 
f 


The machine being thus but to- 
gether, which is done with great 
facility and expedition, tle land 
being alfo previously plough¢d, and 
harrowed, if neceffary, the} driver 
should, walk down the furtow or 
edge of thedand or ridge iytended 
to be sown; and having hold of the 
shaft-horse’s head with his hand, he 
will readily keep him in, such. direes 
tion as will bring the outside coul- 
ter of the machine within three or 


‘four inches of the edge of the land 


or ridge; at which uniform) extent 
he should keep his arm, ;till he 
comes to the end of the landj where 
having turned reund, he shduld go 
to the other side of the horje, and 
walking upon the last outside drill, 
having hold of the horse’s lead as 
before, he will readily keep the ma- 
chine in such a diretion, as will 
strike the succeeding or adjoining 
drill, at such a distance frpm the 
last outside one, or that hé walks 
upon, as shall be required, | 

The person who attends the mas 
chine, cannot possibly commit any 
errors, except such as are/wilful, 
particularly as he sees at one view 
the whole process of the business, 
viz. that. the coulters mafke the 
drills.of a-proper depth ; that phe 
funnels convey the grain or sted in 
to the drills; that the rakes jr har- 
rows cover the grain or see fufti- 
ciently ; and when seed is wanting 
in the lower boxes, B, which be 
cannot avoid se¢ing, he readily sup- 
plies them from the upper ovess As 
by applying his hand, as the ma- 
chine jroes along, to the lev¢r, C. 

The lower boxes, B, fhoild not 
be suffered to become empty, before 
they are supplied with seed } they 
fhould be kept nearly full, ar with 
in jan inch of the edge of the box. 
When the machine approaches the 
end of the land or ridge, *be at- 


; 
i 
i 
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tendant should apply his right hand 
to the middle of the cross-rail be- 
tween the handles; by which means 
he will, with more ease, lift up the 
lever, H, with his left hand, which 
wil] prevent the seed being {catter- 
_ ed upon the head land, while the 
"Machine is turning round; and by 
continuing his right hand upon the 
cross-rail, and applying his left arm 
under the left handle of the ma- 
chine, he will be better able to lift 
up the machine, fo as to keep the 
evulters out of the yround, while it 
is turning round; always taking 
€are to put down the lever, 1, foon 
enough at the end of every land, 
that the cups or ladles may have 
time to fill, before he begins to 
sow. 

Here it may be necessary to ob- 
serve, that if the land intended to 
be sown, is rough and full of large 
clods, which may frequently hap- 
pen on ftrong soils, a roller fhould 
be worked on the surface, provid- 
ed it is dry enough to admit of the 
operation; and on very strong 
clays, im drv seasons, the fpiked 
roller may be used with good effect, 
And likewise that, in order to 
strike the first drills in a right line, 
when a machine is first set to work, 
it may be advisable that a boy con 
du& the leading horse, obferving 
the fame rules as are laid down for 
the driver 

Clover and other lays intended to 
be sown by the machine, should be 
ploughed strong and deep, and w ell 
harrowed, in order to level the sur- 
face; and when sown, if any of the 
seed appear in the drills uncoveged, 
by reason of the texture of the foil, 
or toughness of the roots, a light 
harrow may be drawn over the land, 
which will effe€tually cover the seed, 
without displacing it at all in the 
drills.’ But for sowing clover lays, 
a sett of wrought iron coulters, well 
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steeled, and made sharp at the front 
edge and bottom, are recommend- 
ed: they would divide the soil more 
readily, require less draught, and 
consequently expedite business. The 
expence of these coulters would be 
trifling. 

Land intended to be sown by the 
machine with earrot-seed, should be 
ploughed as deep’ as possible and 
for every half acre of land, one 
bushel of saw-dust, and one pound 
of carrot-feed, should be provided ; 
the saw-duét must be dried and sifte 
ed, to take out all the lumps and 
chips, and divided into eight equal 
parts or heaps: the carret-seed hav- 
ing been likewise well dried and 
rubbed between the hands, to take 
off the beards, that it may more 
readily separate, and being also di- 
vided into eight equal parts, a part 
of the carrot-seed, and a part of 
the saw-dust must be well mixed 
and incorporated together, and fo 
on, till all the parts of carrot-seed 
and saw-duft are respectively mixed 
and incorporated together; in which 
{tate it may be sown by the ladles, 
No. 2, already described. Carrot- 
feed refembling saw-duft very much 
in its size, roughness, weight, ad- 
hesien, &c. and being well mixed 
with savw-duft, will remain fo mix- 
ed during the sowing. A ladlefu! 
of saw-dust, will, upon an average, 
contain three or four carrot-seeds, 
by which means the carrot-seed will 
be as regularly distributed ‘in the 
drills, as any other grain or seeds 
whatever. 

For sowing carrot-seed, turnep, 
&c. the lever, L, (fee the plate) 
muft be reversed, and a considerable 
weight applied to the end of it, to 
prevent the coulters making the 
drills too deep. If the persoa that 
attends the machine will make, with 
a piece of chalk, a line or stroke 
acrofs the backs of the coulters, at 
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fuch distance from the ends of them 
as the seed fhould be deposited in 
the land, he will be better able to 
balance the machine, by applying 
a greater or less weight to the lever 
L, so as to ascertain the exa&t depth 
of the drills, by observing whether 
the chalk lines are above or below 
the surface of the land when the 
machine is at work. Immediately 
after the sowing of small seeds, a 
light roller fhould be taken over the 
land, which will level the furface, 
and prepare it for an earlier hoeing 
than could otherwise have takeg 
place. | 

It has always been found trouble 
some, fometimes impracticable, to 
fow any kind of grain or seeds in a 
high wind, even by hand. This in- 
convenience is intirely obviated, by 
placing a {creen of any kind of cloth, 
or even a sack fupperted by two up- 
rights nailed to the sides of the ma- 
chine, behind the funnels; which 
will prevent the grain or seed being 
blown back into the boxes from 
whence it was taken up by the la- 
dies. Small pipes, or tubes of tin 
may likewise be occasionally screw- 
edto the ends of the funnels, to 
convey the grain or seed so near the 
surface, that the highest wind can- 
not possibly interupt its descent in- 
to the drills. The lightest seed, 
(even woad-seed) has, by this means, 
Seen sown by the ntachine in a very 
high wind. 

In different parts of the kingdom, 
lands or ridges ate of different 
breadths: if the machine fhall hap- 
pen to be too wide for the land, one 
or more funnels may be stopped at 


pleasure with a piece of loose paper, 


or any other similar substance, and 
the seed received into fuch funnel, 
returned into the upper seed-box, 
But for expedition and regularity, 
lands or ridges consisting of fo ma- 
ny feet wide, from outside to out: 


‘ 
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side exclusive of furrows) as the 
machine contains coulters, pr twice 
or three times the number of feet, 
&c. that the machine has foulters, 
when fixed at the diftande of 52 
inches from each other, hre best 
calculated for the machine. For 
sowing narrow high-ridgéd lands, 
the outside coulters fhould be let 
down, and the middle ones taken 
up, fo that the points of the coul- 
ters may form the same cirve that 
the land or ridge forms, } In wet 
soils, ridges of the fame width of 
the machine, and in dry soils, of 
twice the width are recommend, 
ed. 

If seed-wheat is brined And lim, 
ed, it should be made fo Hiry that 
it will readily separate, pes the 
loose particles of lime should be 
sifted out. Good old seci-wheat 
is much preferable to new, :particu- 
larly as it is not fo subject ‘o smut. 
This is proved from experience, 
Wheat should not be deposited 
more than two inches deep on 
strong clays or wet soils,jon any 
account whatever; on dry soilj 
it is not so very material. Fhe moft 
Droper depth is readily ascertained 
in soils of different texturts, only 
by observing at what depth under 
the surface, the secondaxy dr supeT+ 
ficial roots of the plants ar¢ formed 
in the spring: in strong sgils they 
will be feund nearer the surface; im 
light ones more remote from it: 
from two to three iaches ts a pro 
per medium depth. ‘The points 0 
the funnels should always (and di- 
reQly behind the backs of the coul- 
ters, neither inclining to dne side 
nor the ather, which is effgted by 
putting the wedges on such; side of 
the coulters as occasion fequires. 
Some people, not much a¢quatn's 
ed with the properties of mattes 
and motion, have, fram the nar; 
rowncss of the coulters, prematyrss 
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ly concluded that the soil displaced Direfions for Hoeing, &Fe. 


by the coulters will clofe again, be- 
fore the seed is admitted into tle — Tuts hoe (see the plate) is wor- 
drills; in answer to which, it is ked much in the same manner as a 
here observed, that the velocity of common Dutch hoe, or scuffle, is 
the coulters in passing through the worked in gardens. The handle 
sail, is so much greater than the is elevated or depressed, to suit the 
yelocity with which the soil closes height of the person that is to work 
‘up the drills, by its own fpontane- it, by an iron wedge being applied 
ous gravity ; that the incisions, or to the upper or under side of the 
drills, are constantly open for three end of the handle that goes into 
or four inches behind the coulters; the socket. 
in which place it is morally impos- Wheat and rye cannot be hoed 
sible (if the points of the funnels too early in the spring, provided 
are placed dire€tly behind the backs the soil be dry enough to admit of 
of the coulters) that the grain or being rolled. Nothing facilitates 
‘seed, with the velocity it acquires and expedites hoeing so much as 
in falling through the funnels, rolling, by pulverizing the soil, and 
should not be admitted into the levelling the surface ; but it ought 
drills, or that it should not be suf- by no means to be done, when the 
ficiently covered. soil is not dry enough to quit the 
_ That farmers may sot be reduced roller. ‘The wings or moulding- 
to the necessity of sowing their plates of the hoe, which are calcu- 
lands out of condition,—that isto lated to-earth up the soil to the 
fay, when the soil is wet and clam- rows of corn, fo as to cause roots 
my,—every exertion ought to be to issue from the first joints of the 
made in ploughing wp their lands steras above the surface (which o- 
as early as possible ii: the season; therwise would never have existed, ) 
that the firt opportunity of sowing fhould never be used for the first 
when the soil is dry may be embra- hoeing; ought always to be used 
ced. Nothing bids fairer for suc- for the last hoeing, except when 
cess in the drill system, than early land is to lie down with seeds; and 
sowing; in which case the plants used or not used, at the option of 
have time to throw gut or multiply the farmer, when an intermediate 
so many additional stems or off-scts, hoeing is performed. The last hoe- 
as the land is able to’support. But ing, or earthing up, thould not 
if farmers will sow early, they must take place till the crop is eight or 
plough early, otherwise strong pro- ten inches high, or till the young 
ductive soils will not be in condi- ears of corn are so far advanced in 
tion ta receive the seed. Such ex- the stems, as to be above the sur- 
traordinary advantages have been face of the soil, when the earthing 
Wiiformly derived fiom ploughing up is finished. The young ears of 
up ftubbles immediately after the ¢ rn will, on dissecting a few stems, 
crops have been carried, that many be found to exist (in embryo as it 
intelligent experimental farmers were) much sooner than is general. 
have declared, that one furrow of ly apprehended. The absurdity of 


i o . . 
earth of the plough before winter, rolling any crop after the young 
is worth two or three in the ears are formed, and of earthing up, 


pring. the soil before they are advanced ia 
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the stems abayve the surface of the 
soil, must be self-evident. In the 
former instance, they will be crush: 
éd by the roller; in the latter, they 
will be smothered {by soil. ‘Vay 
young ears of corn'will be found to 
éxist, as soon as the secondary ar 
coronal roots ‘are formed. 

The above’ observations on hoe- 
ing wheat and rye, are applicable 
to the hoeing of spring-crops; o1- 
ly the first hocing of barley, oats, 
&c. should take place as suon as 
thie second blade orlbaf of the young 
stem appears, Andiof beans, pease. 
&c. aS soon as thé plants may be 
distinguished in the! rows. 

The best season; for hoeing, is 
two or three days after rain, or so 
soon after rain as the soil will quit 
the instrument in hoeing. Light 
dry soils may be hoed at almost any 
time; but this is far from being the 
case with strong clay-soils. “The 
season for hoeing wih is frequent- 
ly very short’ and precarious; every 
eppeciie. Weare tye should be 
attentively watched, and eagerly 
embraced. "Lhe two extremes of 
wet and dry, are gteat enemies to 
vegetation ii strong clay soils ; the 
bad effeéts of ‘the former, though 
difficult to guard against, are, ne- 
vértheless, to be remedied, in some 
measure, by ploughs of a better 
construction, ‘and ‘more properly 
conducted, than such as are com- 
monly met with in most strong 
soils. For if the wing or feather 
of the plough-share ‘was made near- 
ly as wide as the intended furrow, 
and fixed so as to work parallel to 
the surface of the land, the under- 
fide of every furrow would be cut 


parallel to the surface; and a Smooth: 


under-floor, polished by the bot- 
com of the plouch, would be found 


beneath every furrow, forming a’ 
regular plain, with an ‘uniform de.’ 


ivent from the top of the ridye.in- 
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to the water-furrow: upoh which 
polished floor all superfluoys water, 
after filtrating through the ‘lodse 
sail, or furrows turned ou by the 
plough, would readily find its way 
into the water: furrow; sta would 
prevent its stagnating ia the soil, 
at least so a8 to Starve the plants. 
But so far from guarding, ‘as mach 
aS possible, against tite iil effcGs 
of superfluous water thus; stagra. 
ting in clay-Soils, the condtruéion 
of the ‘ploughs commonly made 
use of in strong clays, and the nie- 
thod of conducting them jn matly 
parts of this Kingiom, have a di. 
rect t-ndency to the contrery: this 
is done by working their ploughs 
in such.a position, that the win 
or feather of the Share, berg neéi- 
ther so wide as the intended fur- 
row, nor parallel to the! surface 
when at work, but forming an an- 
gle of 40 or 56 degrees ith the 
Surface; or; in other words, mov- 
ing in an oblique direétion to’ the 
Same, tugns over, not a Square or 
parallel, but a triangular furrow; 
in which éase it is felf-eyident, that 
such lands are only half plonghed; 
that there will be so at ridges 
of fast undisturbed soil, 4s there 
are furrows forming somanyjtroughs 
or trenches; and that of all super- 
fluous water that shall fall upon 
such lands, 8o much only ‘as fhall 
reinain over and above filling the 
trenches, will be able to ‘find its 
way into the water furrows: for, 
Some clay-soils, indeed all soils 
when puddled, will hold! water} 
consequently so much watér as the 
above trenches fhall contain, wi 
remain there, till it is evdporated 
by sun and air, starving the plants 
and puddling the soil to such a de- 
gree, that the nutritive quality im 
the food of plants becomed so far 
impaired, as not to be restored: 
or if it should, the tender bres 
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the roots of plants may be turned 

to putrefaction, so as to be inca- 

pable ever after of answering their 

intended purpose in promoting ve- 

getation. 

_ As tothe bad effects of strong 
elay-soils caking in dry weather, 
nothing is more eaSy to prevent; 

for there is a period between the 
time that clay-soils run together, 
so aS to puddle by superfiuous wet, 
and the time of their caking upon 
the surface, that they are as trac- 
table as reed be. Now, this is 
the period, this is the) juncture for 
hoeing ; and so much land as shall 
be thus seasonably hoed, will not 
cake nor crust upon the surface, as 
it otherwise would have done, till 
it has been soaked or drenched a- 
gain with rain; in which cafe the 
hucing is to be repeated, as foon 
as the soil will quit the inftrument, 
and as often as neceflaty; by which 
time the crop will begin to cover 
the ground, so as to act as a screen 
to the surface of the Jand, against 
the intense heat of the fun, and 
thereby prevent, in a'great measure, 
all the bad effe&ts of the soil’s cak- 
ing in dry weather. 

When land is to be laid down 
with seeds, the seeds must not be 
Sown, aS uSual, when the grain is 
sown, buton the day on which the 
last hoeing is to be performed. If 
seeds are sown when barley is sown, 
hoeing is excluded, consequently 
the great advantages of drilling are 
lost; but not being sown till the 
last. hgeing is just going to take 
place, every purpose is answered. 
For the crop is not only improved 
by hoeing, but the soil, in the {pa- 
ces between the rows; of corn, be- 
ing cleared from weeds, and pulve- 
rized by hoeing, will be in much 
better condition toreceive the seeds; 
aud the seeds being sown broadcass 
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just before the last hoeing, will be 
incorporated with the soil by the 
action of the hoe, so as to vegetate 
better, ad produce a much Superior 
crop. ‘I'he wings of the hoe may, 
or may not be used at all upon land 
that is te lie down with seeds. 
Such strong weeds aS may grow in 
the rows of corn, and out of the 
reach of the hoe to cut up, fhould 
be plucked up by hand, to prevent 
their coming to maturity, and drop- 
ping their seeds upon the soil, that , 
has been previously made clean by 
boeing. 

An experiment has heen made 
with a new construéted instrument 
for Sowing clover-seed, and other 
small seed, in drills or otherwise, 
in the spaces between the rows of 
corn, at the Same time, and by the 
Same process, and without any ad- 
ditional trouble or expense, that the 
last hoeing is performed. ‘The con- 
struction is So simple, as not to ad- 
mit of a doubt respeéting its utility. 
Three or four pounds of clover-seed 
will be quite sufficient for an acre. 
By the same means turnep, cole, 
rape, &c. may be sown in the fpa- 
ces between the rows of all drilled 
crops, at the laft:hecing, which 
will not only {mother the weeds, 
but afford a prodigious quantity of 
Sheep-feed after the crops are reap- 
ed. 

As hoeing is an indispensable 
part of mr. Cooke’s system of drill- 
husbandry, he earnestly requests, 
that none will purchase his ma- 
chines, but those who are determin- 
ed to make a full and proper use of 
the hoe. In which case a neat pro- 
fit of more than the rent of the 
land, may be relied upon, over and 
above usual profits, as appears from 
the ascertainments of the drilled 
crops of the two last years. -e 
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An account of Communications end Donations meade to the ame. 


RICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY AT PHILADELPHIA 
Publication of their second Volume of Transactions. 


Fune 16, LETTER from 

1785. messrs. Christo- 
pher (jun.) and Charles Marshall, 
with specimens of; sal glauberi and 
sal ammoniac, made at their labo- 
ratory in Philadelphia. 

These salts are equal in quality, 
if not superior, to any imported; 
and are sold at a low fate. 

_. August 18. A letter from mf, 
Charies Wilson Peale; with a 
drawing and description of a fua- 
chair, invented and made for 
hini, by mr. John Cram, an ins 
enious mechanic of Philadelphia, 
Preséuted by dr. Benjamin Rush. 

A letter, witha drawing and 
description of a ¢ide-mill; on somes 
what of a new construction; by 
mr. Robert Leslie, now of Phila- 
delphia. Presented by Francis 
Hopkinson, esq. | 

November 3. A letter from a so- 
ciety, lately instituted at Cape 
Francois, under the name of dz 
cerole Philadelphia, with sundry 
publications by that society. Pre- 
sented by dr. Benjamin Rush. 

A model and description of 4 
machine for clearing wells, Se. from 
pernicious damps, or fixed air; by 
mr. Ebenezer Robertson, of Phi- 
ladelphia ; with a satisfactory ac- 
count }of its suctess. Presented 
by dr. Samuel Duffield. 

November t7. A letter from mr. 
John Jones, of Sussex county, De« 
laware, accompanying the model 
% a bridge, on an improved plan. 

resented by David Rittenhouse, 
esq. 

December 1, Part of an exceed 
ingly large tooth, of some unknown 
species of animal. It was. lately 


5s since the 


found at Tioga, on the jbanks of 
the Susquehannah, and i entirely 
different trom the large teeth fre. 
quently found on the Ohio,  Pre- 
sented by David Rittenhduse, esq. 
December 15. An anbuymous 
paper, on the subject of stoves 
rooms, and green-houses; particular: 
ly recomtnending the use of a ba- 
son of water on the heatéd stove, 
in order to mollify iae al in the 
stove-room, and render] it more 
salubrious. Presented by Samuel 
Vaughan, esq. 
January 19; 1737- Aa elegant 
copy of the medical commentaries, in 
ten volumes ; published by dr, 
Andrew Duncan, of Ndinburgh, 
and sent over by him, as a dona- 
tion tothe society, Presented by 
the rev. dr. Ewing. 
February 16. Aletter om Da- 
vid Rittenhouse, esq. c@atainin 
a number of new and curious ob- 
servations on the generation \of clouds. 
Directed to, and presynted by 
Francis Hopkinson, esq. i 
A paper from mr. Johy Church- 
man, of Nottingham, Maryland, 
containing @ new theory of the va- 
riation of 2 magnetic needbe, founi- 
ed on the hypothesis of}two bo- 
bies (besides the moon) revolving 
round the earth, in small eircles 
parallel to the equator ;' one neat 
the north pole, and the other 
near the south pole; jand that 
the needle, being wholly govern- 
ed by the attraction of these two 
magnetic satelites, will,! in what 
ever part of the world, always 
rest in the plane of a circle passing 
through them and the given places 
April6. A lettet from mr 
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Neufville, giving an account of a 
glafi-hause, for the manufactory of 


white glass, erected by him near 

Albany; with a specimen of the 

. Presented by mr. John 
aughan. 


ay 18. Aneclegant copy of a 
treatise, entitled, A defence of the 
constitutions of the government of the 
United States; written by his ex- 
cellency John Adams, and by him 
presented to the society, through 
thé hands of the president, dr. 
Franklin. 

A letter from the rev. Thomas 
Barnes, and dr. Thomas Henry, 
secretaries of the Manchester so- 
ciety, with svo volumes of their 
tranfactions, 

Two letters from mr. John 
Whitehurst, of London, with the 
second edition of his Exguiry into 
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the origiual state and formation of the 
earth, 

A volume of tracts, mathematical 
and philosophical; by mr. Charles 
Hutton, of London. 

A letter from mr. Herschel, of 
Bath, with @ catalogue of 1000 nes 
bule, or clusters ey fixed stars—all 
presented by dr. Franklin. 

A letter from Francis Hopkin- 
son, esq. directed todr. Franklin, 
with a drawing and description of a 
chronometer, or time-piece, on a very 
simple construction. 

A paper containing a drawing 
and description of a nautilus, or ferry- 
boat; in which it is proposed, that 
one man sihiall work a number of 
oars or paddles, by the assistance 
of the lever; by mr. Eneas La- 
mont, of Baltimore. 

[ To be continued. } 
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Arguments drawn from Interest, a 


Practice of SLAVERY in the 


s well as Humanity, against the 
French Colonies ; applicable to other 


» Places where that flagrant Injustice prevails: Translated from a late 
Voyage made taihe (sle of France, the Isle of Bourbon, &c. by a 


French Officer. 
KNOW not,” says he, 


“ whether coffee and sugar 
are necessary to the happiness of 
Europe ; but certain 1 am, that 
those two vegetables have occasi- 
oned the misery of two parts of the 
world. .America has been depopu- 
lated to procure ground to plant 
them ; Africa has been depopulated 
to procure hands tocultivatethem. 

‘¢ It is our interest, it is said, 
to cultivate provisions which are 
become necessary to us, rather 
than purchase them of our neigh- 
hours: but as carpenters, brick- 
layers,; masons, and other Euro- 
pean: workmen, labour here [in 
the ifle.of France] in the noen- 
day heat, why have we not white 

Cot. Mac. Vol. 11d. No. 6. 


<< 


Jabourers? But what would be- 
come of the present proprietors 
of lands? They would become 
more wealthy: an _ inhabitant 
would be at his ease with twenty 
farmers; he is poor with twenty 
flaves. here are supposed to be 
20,000 in the Ifle of France, of 
whom an eighteenth part is oblig- 
ed to he renewed every year. 
Thus the colony, left to itself, 
would be destroyed in 18 years: 
so true it is, that there is no po- 
pulation without liberty and pro- 
perty, avid that injustice is a bad 
economist. 

« Jt is said, that the Black code 
is made in their favour. Be it so; 
but the cruclty of their masters 

xx 
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exceeds the punishments allowed, 
and their avarice subtracts the 
food, the rest,’ and the rewards 
which are due to them. If these 
wretches would make complaints 
to whom should they complain? 
Their judges are frequently the 
greatest tyrants. 

“« But we cannot govern these 
flaves, it is wih but by 
great severity ; there must be pu- 
nishments, iron collars with three 
hooks, whips, blocks, to which 
they are fastened by the foot; 
chains which go round their necks : 
they must be treated like beasts, 
that the whites may live like 
men———Ah! I well know, that 
when a most unjust principle is 
established, the most unjust con- 
clusions are always drawn fromit. 

“¢ Was it not enough for these 
wretches to be delivered up to 
the avarice and cruelty of the 
most depraved of men, but they 


must likewise, be the sport of 


their sophisms ? 

“© Some divities affirm, that, for 
atemporal slavery, they procure 
them as pirituai freedom: but most 
of them are beught at an age at 
which they can never learn French; 
and the missionaries do not learn 
their language. Besides, those 
who are baptized, are treated like 
the rest. ; 

“« They ‘add, that they have 
deserved the chastisements of hea- 
ven, by selling one another. Must 
we, therefore, be their executi- 
oners? Let us leave the vultures 
to destroy the kites. 

** Some politicians have excused 
slavery, by saying, that it is justifi- 
ed by war : but ‘the negroes do not 
make war with'us. Allowing that 
haman laws permit it, it should at 
least be restrained within the 
bounds which they prescribe. 

“** Sorry 1 am that some philo- 
sophers, who combat abuses with 


Arguments against Slavery. ! 


se much courage, have scarcely 





t 
mentioned the slavery! of the ne- 
groes, except to ridicule it, They 
turn to a distance. They talk of 
St. Bartholomew, of the massacre 
of the Mexicans by the} Spaniards, 
as if this wickedness was not 
practised in our times, and in 
which all Europe has a share. Is 
it then more wicked ‘to kill, at 
once, some people ‘hose opi- 
nions are differcat from ours, than 
to torture a nation to} whom we 
owe our enjoyments? Those beau- 
tiful colours with which our la- 
dies are adorned ; the ¢otton with 
which they line their |stays; the 
sugar, the coffee, the chocolate 
on which they breakfast; the red 
with which they heighten their 
caine call these the hand 
of the miserable nea prepares 
for them. ‘Tender women! you 
weep at tragedies, anti yet what 
affords you pleasure: is bathed 
with the tears, and stgined with 
the blood of your tie low-crea- 
tures !” 

This work concluded with some 
pathetic reflections, of which the 
following, relative to} the above 
effusions, do the author great 
honour, 

‘¢-J.ife is only a shdrt voyage, 
and the age of man a; rapid day. 
I would willingly; forget its 
storms, to recollect ofly e ser- 
vices, the virtues, ard the cone 
stancy of my friends. ; These let- 
ters, perhaps, will preserve their 
names, an earn Sie 
my gratitude. Perhaps they ma 
ool even you, good ;Hollanders 
of the Cape! As for thee, O un- 
fortunate N o! who weepest on 
the. rocks Mauritius, my 
hand, though it cannot dry up thy 
tears, should make ‘them flow 
with regret and repentance from 
thy tyrants, I have nothing more 
to ask of the Indies] have there 
made my fortune.” | 
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‘To the Editor of the coLUMBIAN MAGAZINE. 


E enclosed petition appeared, for the first time, a few years 


ago. 


The aim of it was evidently to counteract that affected 


and false pronunciation, which has lately been imposed upon the 


word in a Dictionary, that 


erhaps is rather too fashionable for 


either the harmony or propriety of the English pronunciation. 
lam, sir, 


Your most humble servant, 


B. 


To the right honourable Company of Critics, Pedants, and Coxcombs, 


Tbe PETITION of much mortified, and very disconsolate Pronun- 
ciation, 


Humbly sheweth, 

HAT, whereas from time im- 

memorial, I have ever de- 
meaned inyself in a decent and be- 
coming manner towards all man- 
kind: I have been the means of 
promoting their utility and hap- 
piness, in all denominations and 
stages of society ; and it has been 
my endeavour to unite, in the 
bond of concord and unanimity, 
all those harmonic sounds which 
flow from an easy, free, and un- 
affected smoothness and purity of 
janguage. I congratulate myself 
that the wise and sensible part of 
the literati, have ever treated me 
with the utmost tenderness ; and 
their zeal, for my vittue and pu- 
rity (which has hitherto kept 


‘me from falling into a state of 


barbarism and corruption, and 
kept me up to a proper standard) 
demands my utmost gratitude and 
thankfulness. But, Sas! with re- 
pret I mention it, your honours 

ave grossly inshulted my virtchue, 
altered my zatchure, diminished my 
statchure, robbed me of my /ort- 
chune, and distchurbed mi quietchude, 1 
can no longer enjure the perpetchual 
turpitchude offered to wiry shuperstuct- 
thure; and I think it my juty to 
importchune that you would gradju- 
ally shubjue this xnnatcharal hatit. 
chude; and I preshume, that your 


shuperior wisdom, with experience 
and edjucation, will study to repair 
divubviel ruptchures imposed up- 
on my inshulted dignity. You must 
think me destitchuteof all harmony, 
insensible of all rectichude, and void 
of conscious merit, to shaffer shuch 
illchuned staff to approach my har- 
monious system. The grating of 
teeth, the croaking of owls, the 
harsh squeals of a grindstone, and 
the dying screaks of the complain- 
ing cart-wheel, are not half so 
offensive to my harmonious ear. 
Your petitioner would appear te- 
dious, were she to enumerate the 
many injuries done to her person, 
by the conceited beaux and reform- 
ing pedants, who discover a pe- 
dantic fondness for singularity, 
and the whims of innovating cox. 
combs,” 

Your petitioner humbly prays, 
that you would take these mat. 
ters into your serious conside. 
ration, and restore my watare, up- 
hold my virtue, repair my fortune, 
and support me against the impos- 
tures, evil Aabitudes, and barba- 
risms of the above mentioned in- 
truders: and, with full assurance 
that your worships will gracious- 
ly condescend to grant this request, 
your petitioner, as in duty bound, 
will ever pray, &c, 
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But, if otherwise,—from prin- 
ciples of self preservation and de- 
tence, I shall consider myself in 
duty bound, to: be your most in- 
veterate, implacable, and irrecon- 


To the Editor of the coLUMBIAN MAGAZINE. 


The humble 


remonstrance of 


Sheweth as follows. 
OUR petitioner has, for a 
number of years, contribu- 

ted as inuch as;in him lay to the 
energy, ease, perspicuity and va- 
riety of the English language; 
and often when he assumes the 
graceful Italic air and dress, has 
suffered the loss of part ofhis limbs, 
particularly the *extremities of 
his body, in the service of the 
public, and from the peculiar for- 
mation by displaying the empha- 
tic sentiments of authors, which he 
claims ; having fora long timebeen 
his clear and undisputed right, 
by occupancy and common u- 
Saye, to precede his shorter bro- 
ther; and possession isuniversally 
allowed to be a powerful plea: 
Yet, notwithstanding his right 
of possession, he is ejected by 
you altogether, and his shorter 
brother preferred, forsooth, be- 
cause he warmly contends that 
his flowing shepe is the true line 
of beauty. Innovations, mr. édi- 
tor, whether in the government 
of a state or press, are too impor- 
tant not to be: noticed; and al- 
though arbitrary ejectments may 
sometimes plead the authority of 
custom, yet you have not so for- 
cible an argument in favour of my 


Remonstrance of the Letter. 
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the letter commonly 
long f. 


cileable enemy ; and shall impre- 
cate whole loads of Vengeance, 
justly merited, upon,'your irre. 
claimable pates. i 
PRONUNCIATION,” 


‘ 
} 





called the 


crooked brother. Our common 
parent, great S, has jalso for a 
long time been obliged to resign, 
in many instances, to! this inno- 
vator—and, indeed, all the fa- 
thers of the dlock are hot held in 
the same estimation a} formerly, 
though they are sometimes per- 
mitted to appear in on ere 
Really this’ is treating such res- 
pectable characters with but lit- 
tle ceremony. Inthe earned and 
monkish ages, these! venerable 
fatherly Roiman letter$ were diy- 
nified with a distingjished red 
badge, whenever they ipreceded a 
sentence, and always added luftre 
to substantive words.: 1 do not 
recollect that they fave even 
complained of the innoyation, 
which has so lowered'their con- 
sequence: their humility, I pre- 
sume, induces thei tio rest con- 
tente > with the small hotice with 
which the public may please to 
honour them. But my grievances 
are of a more important nature; 
annihilation is the drbad of the 
rational part of crehtion, and 
you must be persuaded, fir, that 
I have long been allawed to be 
more than the *‘ yox ét preterea 


niltil :"’ and yet your late bold at- 
} 


° “ } 
* Printers, in correcting the errors of their types, when nearl are’ for the press 
ed y preperedl } 
use a stee) bodkin,: which freequently loerwidiivepding the greatest care? takes off the 
top or bottom of the letters which are above or below the lius, particularly the extrem 


ties of the Italic /. | 
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tempts to remove us from every 
opportunity of writing our la- 
bours in the improvement and in- 
struction of your readers, lead 
tothis unhappy annihilation of a 
family who have suffered more 
injury, both in head and tail, 
than either of the other. letters 
of the alphabet———my tender cou- 
sin f excepted, who, | underitand, 
labours under the displeasure of 
yourself, and some others, on ac- 
count of his extreme delicacy, 
his slender shape, and resemblance 
to an unfortuuate // My shape 
and delicacy of frame has long 
been a subject of complaint with 
printers ; but as I supposed it ori- 
ginated from the frequent disloca- 
tions our family suffered, and as no 
formidable attempts to discard us 
altogether from public notice had 
ever been made in America, (to 
which we can ouly owe allegi- 
ance while we continue to receive 
its protection) our expectations of 
favour, were, I thought, too 
well grounded to be alarmed at 
fruitless complaints. Pretensions 
to beauty must undoubtedly be de- 
cided by the rules of taste, and I 
really expected, mr. editor, that 
my creoked brother was rather 
too much inclined to the em bon 
point to be placed in competition 
with myself. As a genteel and 
slender appearance are generally 
united with uncommon delicacy 
in the formation of a perfect, 
beauty, I flatter myself that you 
will acknowledge my: pretensions 
not misplaced, even when the true 
contour of beauty is tegarded. 
But, mr. editor, jas a skilful 
advocate reserves his most forcible 
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arguments for the conclusion, se 
I shall now offer interesting ®t 
servations on the subject. Vox 
populi, vox Dei, is a common say- 
ing’; ‘that is,,what all the world 
thiak, must be right. Now it is 
universally \ acknowledged, that 
the plea of this innovator, this 
crooked brother of mine, is, not 
so valid as you might at first sup- 
pose. ‘The old women, who have 
taste, you know,—and who» 
ought, undoubtedly, to be gra- 
tified—complain that this crook- 
ed little letter puts a spel], upon 
their spectacles, and renders their 
eves dim: the old gentlemen also 
complain of the innovation; and 
as antiquity makes even the er- 
rors of their grandfathers revered, 
they cannot approve of the at- 
tempt to introduce new-fangled 
ideas and systems. ‘The very 
children exclaim, that the dit. 
ference between this mode,and the 
arrangement of their primer, oc- 
casions a necessity of their learn- 
ing the language a second time: 
their awkwardness in every 
attempt to read the magazine in 
company, covers them with shame 
and confusion. 

Therefore your petitioner, the 
aforesaid unfortunate long {, re- 
quests you would take the pre- 
mises into consideration, and no 
longer encourage the pretensions 
of an upstart, but exert your en- 
deavours to restore the good old 
system of printing used by our 
forefathers ; by, which you will 
conarm aa injured family in their 
just rights, and who, as in duty 
bound, will ever serve you. 
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366: Green-Woods, Connecticut. 


? 


[Embellished with a plate} | 


HE Greea-Woods derive theit 
name from a vast forest of 
stately pines, which cover the 
face of this part of the country.— 
These ‘are dlothed in green beard- 
ed moss, which, being pendent 
from the boughs, ‘screens many of 
the trees from the eye, and gives 
10 the whole a gloomy, wild, and 
whimsical appearance. 
The Green-Woods are situate 
between Hartford and Canaan, 
and, in one direction, extend be- 
tween twenty arid thirty miles. 
in all this distance, the aspect is 
mountainous and dreary; but the 
scene is now and then varied as we 
reach the summits of the mour- 
tains: here a distant prospect of 
an immense succession of hills, 
gently swelling into form, and 
every where covered with trees, 
breaks in upon the eye, and 
charms, for a while, with the no- 
velty of its appearance—it re- 
semmbles the waves of a troubled 
ocean. | 
Descending the last mountain, a 
solitary steeple rises into view 
from the woods below; and be- 
yond it, an iron-work sends up 
eurling volumes of thick smoke. 
‘These are the only visible objects 
which indicate the existence of hu- 
man beings in thixextensive wild. 
If, however, nature has not fur- 
nished the unpromising scene be- 
fore us with the most agreeable 
external, the want of it is com- 
pensated, in some measure, by the 
valuable fossils with which she 
has enriched its bowels ; such as 
iron, lead, and tin, marble, lime- 
stone, slate and coal. Here is al- 
Se a peculiar sort of stone, far su- 
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Description of the Grzen-woons, in Connecticut, | 
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i 
perior to any other hitherte 
known, for forming the! beds of 
furnaces, as it has the property of 
communicating an extraordinary 
degree of heat; and on'that ac- 
count it is exported to the neigh- 

bouring states. 
Intravelling through the Green- 
Woods, we come to a huge, lofty 
rock, standin gina lonely situation, 
by the road-side, and pierced with 
a deep and wide fissure, This, 
it is said, was formerly the secret 
haunt of savages, Ww 0! used to 
sally forth, and do great mischief 
to the early settlers. In another 
art of the road, we are shewn, 
in a bed of stone, a hole about the 
length and breadth of 2 horse’s 
hoof: in this were discovered 
fifteen or twenty horse-shoes, 
which it had accumulated by strip- 
ping them off from such horses as 
happened to get entangled in it. 
The shoes are preserved, and 
shewn to the curious, at; the shop 

of a re black-simith. 

Upon the whole, there is some- 
thing wildly grand and jcharacte- 
ristic in the rude scene we have 
described: and though the works 
of art may often give guimation 
and contrast to such scemes; yet 
still they are not absolutely ne- 
cessary :—we can be amused with- 
out them. But when we intro- 
dace a landscape on canvas; whew 
the eye is to be confin¢d within 
the frame of a picture, and can 
no longer range among the varle- 
ties ofnature ; the aids of art be- 
come more necessary,! and we 
want the castle, the abbey, oF the 
villa, to draw the scen¢ into com 

sequence. 
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CURIOUS EPITAPHS 







On a CHYMIST. 






i 

! 

i 

| 

i 

Here lieth to digest, maturate, and amalgamate, 
{ with clay, 

| In Balnea Arena,” 
; 

i 

{ 

i 

; 

¢ 

i 

| 

f 






Stratum super stratum 
* The risiduuin, terra damnata, and caput mortumm 
Or BOYLE GODFREY, Curwuest; 
A man who in this earthly /adoratory 
Pursued various frocesses to obtain 
Arcannin vita, or the secret to lives 
Also, aurum vita 
Or the art of getting rather than making gold. 
Alchymist like=—-he saw 
All his labour and projection, 
As mercury in the fire, evaporated in fume. 
When ‘he difilved to his first principles, 
; He departed as poor 
} As the last drops of an alembic ; 
For riches are not poured 
On the adepts of this world. 
Phough fond of novelty, he carefully avoided 
; The fermentation, effervefceuce, and decripitation, 
Of this life. 
Full seventy years his exalted essence 
Was hermeticailly seal’d in its terrene matrass: © 
But the radical moisture being exhausted, 
| 























The elixir vite spent, 
And exsicated to 2 cuticle, 
He could not suspend longer in his wvebicle, 
But precipitated, gradatim, per campanum, 
_ To his original dust. 
May the light above, 
Brighter than Bolognian phosphern-, 
Preserve him from 
The athancer, empyreuma, and reverberating furnace 
Of the other world! 










Depurate him from the feces and scorie 
Of this ; 
Highly rectify and volatalize 
His etherial spirit ; 






; 

t 

é 

‘ Bring ‘it over to the helm of the retort 
Of this globe ; 

Place it in a proper recipient, 
Or chrystaline orb, 
| Among the elect of the fliwers of Benjamin; 
i 

f 

i 







i Never to be saturated 
Till the general resuscitation, 
Conflagration, calcination, 
And sublimation of all things ! 





Cerious Epitaphs. 
Ox a BLACK-SMITH, 


Here «cocl the ashes of 
M UL CER GRIYM, 


* Late of this. parish, © blacksmith. 
He was bern in Sea-coal lane, 
And, : bred at Hamersmith. 
From his: youth, upwards he was much addicted te 
an Sa ee ae 
. (And, was often; guilty,of. forgery. 
Having some, talents.,for irony, 
He thereby a etied amany, heats in. his..neighbour- 
eT Tae aaa hood, ..; 
Which. he usually, increased, by, blowing up the coats ; 
; This rendered him; so,unpopular, that, 
When he found: it, necessary;,to,;adopt cooling mea- 
a SUTES, 


His conduct. was generally accompanied with a piss. 
Tho” h¢ sometimes ..proved a, warm friend, yet, 
Where his juterest ‘was concerned, | 
He made it a, constant practice to strike while the 
iton: was. ot, 7 
Regardless; of the ;injury, he might.do thereby ; 
And when he had any matter of moment upon the 
anvil, 
He seldom fail’d to turn it to his own advantage. 
Among numberless instances that might. be given of 
| the cruelty of his disposition, 
It need ‘only be mentioried, that he; was the means of 
banging many of the innocent family of the Beils, 
Under the idle pretence of keeping them from 
Pri ade ; angling § 
And put great numbers .of the Hearts of Steel inta the 
in, Hottest flames, Pik 
Merely {as he declared) to soften. the obduracy | of 
ay aet their; tempers. « fas 
At length, after, passing, a long life in the commission 
‘~  « of these. black. actions, 
His fie being exhausted, and his de/lows worn 
out 
He filed off to. that. place where only the fervid ordeal 
‘of his own forge can be exceeded ; | 
. . Declaring, with his last paf, | 
That “ man is born to trouble, as the sparks fly 
upward |” 
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To the Editar of the coLLUMBIAN MAGAZINE. 


Mr. Editor, 
HE following in:proved pro- 
cess for purifying AQUA FOR- 
T18, Was sometime since demon- 
strated before the chymical society 
of Philadelphia, (discovered by their 
president) which was instituted 
by the greater number of the me- 
dical students, then in the city, 
for the purpose of obtaining a 
knowledge of chymistry, by a se- 
ries of experiments. 

The consent of the author has 
not been solicited as it was de- 
livered before upwards of twenty 
gentlemen, it could not possibly 
have been intended to be kept a 
secret: andas it maw be of use to 


. the world, it would be a pity if 


it should be lost. The account 
of the process was preceded by 
the following observations : 

“* Aqua fortis is used in many 
ef the arts, and particularly in 
metallurgy and the eflaying . of 
metals. ‘The goldsmiths use con- 
siderable quantities 6f it for sepa- 
rating gold from silver; which 
depends upon a curious chymical 
fact, that gold will not dissolve 
in aqua fortis, or any other iiuid 
which dissolves silver; whilst 
aqua vegia, which dissolves gold 
completely, is unable to have any 
effect upon silver. 

But this operation is liable to 
very great uncertainties, unless 
the aqua fortis be pure; and we 
find that which is to be met with 
in the shops, is mostly rendered 
impure, by the addition olf sea- 
salt, from which the materials 
(salt-petre) is seldom or never en- 
tirely free. Every. body knows, 
that sea-salt, or, at least, a cer- 
tain principle it contains, being 
added to aqua fortis makes agua 
regia—If the quantity of salt is 
small, the aqua fortis possesses 

Cet. Mae. Vel. lil, No. 6. 


the properties of aqua regia in a 
small degree: hence it is that the 
common aqua fortis will act both 
upon gold and silver. 

To purify it from common salt, 
this process is most commonly in 
use—a quantity of pure silver is 
dicsolved in genuine aqua fortis. 
This solution is added to the im- 
pure aqua fortis, until no muddi- 
ness, or precipitate, is formed in 
it by the addition of a fresh so- 
lution of silver.—By collecting 
the sediment, we may, by a cer- 
tain process, obtain the silver 
again; and the clear fluid that 
swims above the sediment, is 
pretty pure aqua fortis. 

Three objections may be made to 
this process,—1st. The aqua for- 
tis is not absolutely pure as we 
are very liable to err, either in 
adding more of the solution of 
silver than is necessary, (which 
remaining in the aqua fortis, ren- 
ders it impure) or, in not adding 
enough, in which case we do not 
effectually separate from it the 
impurities imparted to it by the 
sea-salt zdly. A part of the 
silver is always lost; which, 
being a dear metal, muft make 
this process expensive. gdly. 
The trouble ia difficulty of ob- 
taining the silver again, would 
make this a very inconvenient pro- 
cess to persons unacquainted with 
metallurgy. 

We think that the oe 
will yield an aqua fortis perfectly 
jure, that may be depended upon 
in all chymical experiments, and 
other operations requiring accu- 
racy.—Dissolve one ounce of lead, 
by boiling it in an oil flask with 

as much of your aqua fortis as is 

ecessary to deprive it of ivs me- 
tallic appearance. The quanticy 

Y 
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if strong, will be between two 
and three ouncest a white sedi- 
ment will appear in the solution 
of lead, if the aqua fortis is very 
impure ; and the quantity will in 
some measure indicate the degree 
of impurity. When the lead is 
all dissolved, pour the solution 
into a small long-necked retort, 
and then add to it a pound of tlie 
aqua fortis you bald wish to ou- 
rify.-Nothing more is now ne- 


and Recipes. 
cesSary than to distil it according 
to this common method, 

In the receiver the atua fortis 
is collected so pure, that, witha 
solution of silver, no muddiness 
is perceived, and it dissolves sil- 
ver completely. | 

The author of this discovery 
then proceeded to give the theory 
for it, which I shall omit, as it 
would not be interesting to your 
readers in general, ! 
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A Method of making MORTAR Which 
will be inmpenetrable t Moisture. 
From mr. Dassie’'s Memairs of Agri 
Ck ley re. 

f¢-AKE of unslacked lime, and 
i of fine sand in the propor- 

tion. of one part of the lime to 

three parts of the sand, as much 
as a labourer can’ well manave at 
once; and then, adding water 
gradually, mix the whole well io- 
gether, till ic be reduced to the 
consistency of mhertar. Apply it 
immediately, while it is yet hot, 
tothe purpose either of mortar 
as a cement to brick or stene, or 
of plaister for the surface of any 
building, It will then ferment 
forsome days ia dry places, aad 
afterwards gradually concrete or 
set, and become hard: but in 
moist places it will continue soft 
ter three weeks, or more; thouyxh 
it will, at length, atraina firm 
consistence, even if water have 
such access to it: as to keep the 
surface wet the whole time. After 
this, it will acquire a stone-like 
hardness, and resist all moiscure. 

The perfection of this mortar de- 
pends on the ingredients beiag 

‘thoroughly blended together, and 

the mixtures being applied smme- 


; * More properly chilled Stick-lac.——-Lac is a concrete brittle substencey 
«cued from certain trees by a winged red insect, and deposited either on the dinging 
‘© trees or on sticks fixed inthe earth for that purpess. When freed from the tng 


t! 


diately after to the place where it 
is wanted. Jn order’ to this 
about five laboarers should be em- 
ployed for mixing the niortar, to 
attend ove person who applies it, 

This method of making mor- 
tar, mr. Dossie says, was cisco- 
vered by a gentleman, the back 
part of whose house being cut out 
of arocky hill, the spying from 
the rock greatly annoyed it, and 
produced a “continual damp; 
which nothing could cure, till he 
tried the mortar described. 

OF SEALING-WAX- 
$6 LACK sealing-wax is composed of 
gum-lac* melted with ore half 

or once third of its weight of ivory-b ack s 
fine powder. The iaferior sort jof lacy called 
sheli-lac, answers 0s well for this use asthe 
finest, Ii is customary to mix withit, for 
the ordinary ki.ds of sealing wax, @ consi 
derable proportion, astwo-thirdsi s weight, 
of the cheaper resinous bed ess particularly 
Venice turpentine, by which the beauty o 
the mafs is here less injured than in the " 
wax, and of which a small addition isin 7 
cases expedient, to prevent the a 
from teing too brittle. The ingred'en 
being melted and well stirred together over 
& mo ierate fire, the mixture is poured ve 
an oiled stone, or iron-plate, and rolle , 
while soft, into sticks, which afcerwards 2 
ceive their glossiness by being heated till the 
surface begins to shine.” 
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The COLUMBIAN PARNASSIAD. 


THE FAR § Ror ook s. 
By the late Earl of Egremont. 


I tell—and tell with truth and grief, 
That Betsy S is a thief. 


EFORE the urchin well could go, 
She siole the whiteness of the snow; 
And more—that whiteness to adorn, 
She siole the blushes of the mora; 
Stole all the sweetness Asther sheds 
Qn primrose-buds and violet beds. 
I tell—and tell amr truth and grief, 
That Betsy § a tdief, 
Still, to reveal her artful, wiles, 
She stole the graces’ silken smiles; 
"Twas quickly seen she rabb’d the sky 
To plant a star in either eye; 
She stole Aurora’s balmy breath, 
And pilfer'd orient pearl and teeth ; 
The cherry, dipt in mornirg dew, 
Gave mvisture to her lips: and hue. 
I tell—and tell with trath and grief, 
‘That Betsy S—~- is a chief. 
These were her infant spoils, a store— 
To whick in time she ie more. 
At twelve, she stole from Cyprus’ queen 
Her air, and love commanding mien; 
Stele Juno’s dignity, and stole 
From Pallas, sense, to charm the soul; 
She sung. the syrens all appear’d, 
And warbling, she stole all she heard. 
I tell, and tell with truth and grief, 
That Betsy S is a thief. 
She play’d—the muses from their hill 
Wonder’d who thus had stofe their skill; 
Apollo's wit was next her. prey; 
Her next—the beams that brighten day. 
Great Jove, her pilforing to crown, 
Pronounc’d these treasures all her own; 
Pardon’d her crimes, and praisd her art, 
And to’iher day she stole my heart. 
Cupid !—if lovers are your care, 
Exert your power on this fair ; 
To trial bri ing her stolen charms, 
And let her prison be—sy arms. 































372 Goumbian Parnassiad. 
MARIA and ACASTO. 


I” TWAS evening, and nature, with labour oppress, | 
‘Had sought a renewal of balmy repose; 
And all but remorse and despair were at rest, 
Whose lids, ever wakeful, no poppy can close ; 


When the wretched maid, to ruin betray’d, 
Condemn’d through the world a sad exile to roam, 
On the damp lap of earth, unfriended wes laid 
For, ah! shall distress ever meet with a home; 


Those beauties that once were her principal care, 
Now blasted by hunger and loathsonie disease, 

No more could, attractive, the passions ensnare, 
No longer could boast of the power to please. 


To th’ still ear of silence her grief was addrest, 
The lonely complainer benevolence heard, 
Acasto, with sympathy deeply imprest, 


Sought the scene whence the voice of the mourner appeard: 


He gaz’d on the ruins intemp’rance had made ;— 
He felt ev’ry pang that Maria had known— 
While thus the soft language’ of pity convey’d 
To her bosom that calmaess which dwelt in his own. 





Ah! turn, hapless mortal! whose comfortless head 
*< The eve’s ‘chilly dew thus unwholesome surreunds— 
Ah turn—and compassion shall joyfully shed 

“< (Sweet soother) her oil and her balm o’er thy wounds. 


I ask not, by guilt if thus lowly deprest, 

“ Thy sorrews, thy wants are sufficient alone, 

And those sighs of contrition that steal from thy breast; 
** For thy errors, poor maid, bat too amply atone. 
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“ That eye néw dejected with sorrow and pain, 


** Attention shall soon to its lustre restore ; 
And that faded wan cheek, pleasing thought shall, regaia 
** A bloom more enliven’d,- more soft than before. 


‘ 


“ 


‘ That bosom, which now of despair is the seat, 

“* Shall feel its corroding ‘sensations to cease; 

That heart which now Tabours with anguish, shall beat 
** In one even tenor’ of virtue and peace, ° 


Perhaps the fond arms of a parent once more 

** ‘To his breast may the penitent prodigal strain; 
Perhaps all thy sufferings soon may be o’er, 

** Nor from duty of love wilt thou wander again. 


Then turn, hapless mourner, whose comfortless head 

‘The eve’s chilly dew thas unwholsome surrounds; 

Ah turn!—and compassion shall joyfully shed : 

“* (Sweet soother) her oil and her balm o’er thy wounds.” 
‘© PpHAON. 
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E nine great daughters of Jupiter, 

Born of one mother at a litter, 
Virgins who ne'er submit to wisdom, 
But sing and fiddle all your lifetime ; 
In verse and rhyme great wholesale dealers, 
Of which we bards are but retailers, 
Assist!=-but chiefly thou, my muse, 
Who never didst thine aid refuse,..-.. 
Whether I sung in high bombastic, 
Or sunk to simple Hudibrastic, 
Or in dire dumps proclaimed my moan, 
Taught rocks to weep, and hills to groan ; 
Or chang’d the style to ve and dearey / 
*Till even echo blush’d to hear ye,— 
These mournful themes no longer usurp, 
But tune to sweeter sounds thy Jew’s-harp, 
To sing of bridegroom, bride, and weddiug, 
Of kissing, fondling, love, and bedding. ——~ 
Now, from his hammock in the skies, 
Phebus jumpt up, and rubb’d his eyes, 
Clapt on his daylight round his ears, 
Saddled his horse and fixt his spears; 
Night turn’d her b**k**de, so in turn he 
Mounted, and set forth on ’s journey : 
Our wedding folks were yet in bed, 
Nor dreamt what’s doing o’er head. 
At leisure now,—for Episodes 
We'll introduce our sett of gods. 

Sing then, my muse, in lofty crambo, 
How Hymen came with lighted flambeau, 
‘To kindle fire of love between ’em 
And make their livers burn within ’em, 
Juno, it seems, by sad mishap, 

O’er night with Jove was pulling cap,....-. 
For by that way she’s wont to govern 
(So Homer tells) the hen-peckt sov’reign, 
But now stole off, and left him fretting, 
And rode post:haste to come to wedding: 
Lucina was not there that morning, 

But ready stood at nine month’s warning, 
The nymphs of every sort and size 
Came there before the bride could | rise: 
The mountain n}ymphs skipp’d down like fleas, 
Dryad’s crept out from hollow trees; 

‘The water nymphs from swamps and flats 
Came tripping on like drowned rats : 

The birds, around on sprays and thistles, 
Began to light and tune their whistles: 
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The cock, when daylight had begun, 
Being chorister, struck up the tune 

And sung an hymn ih strains sonorous, 
While evry quail-pipe join’d the chorus 
But we must quit tills singing sport, else 
Mischance may seize our sleeping mortals, 
Who now ’gan jostle, round the fabric, 
Finding they’d slept till after day-break. 
Our bridegroom, ere he did arise, 

Rubb’d sle¢p’s sofe dews from both his eyes, 
Look’d out te see what kind of weather, 
And sprang irem’ bed as light as feather, 
joyful as Dick after obtaining 

His master’s leave to go to training. 

Here, did not rhyming greatly harrass one, 
*Twere a fine place to make comparison; 
Call up the ghosts of heroes pristine 
Egyptian, ‘Trojan, Greek, Philistine ;-... 
Those rogues renown’d in ancient days, 

So sweetly sung in ancient lays; 
Set them ‘in order by our gallant, 
To prove him handsome, wise and valiant. 

He now: came forth, and stood before 
His lovely goddess’ chamber door, 

Address’d her with three gentle halloos! 
‘Then read, or said, or sung as follows :— 
« Arise! my love, and come away 

‘© To cheer the world, and pild the day, 
« Which fades for want of fresh supplies 

“ From the bright moonshine of thine eyes, 
“* How beautiful art thou, my love! 

*¢ Surpassing all the dames above: 

‘“ Venus with thee might strive again; 

Venus with thee would strive in vain. 

Tho’ ev’ry muse, and. ev’ry grace, 

*¢ Conspire to deck bright Venus’ face: 

‘« 'Thou’rt handsomer than all this trash, 
By full three theusand pounds in cash : 
Rise, then, my love! and come away, 
“ To cheer the world and gild the day, 
“ Which fades for want of fresh supplies 

From the bright moonshine of thine eyes.”— 
And now came forth our lovely bride 
Array’d in all her charms and pride:— 
Mote here; lest we should be misguided, 
Lovers and bards are so quick-sighted, 
in ev’ry charm they spy a Cupid, 

‘Tho’ other people are more stupid ;— 

©o our fair bride, her lover swore, 

Was deck’ with Cupid’s e’cr and o’er:— 
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‘ Thus Virgil’s goddess’ Fame appears 
: From head to feot o’erhung with ears. 
Here, if our muse did not check first, 
We might go on to sing of breakfast; 
; Of kissing, courting, and thereafter, 
"Till all their mouths began to water; 
} Of nymphs in gardens picking tulips; 
t+ OF maids preparing cordial juleps; 
: With other matters of this sort, whence 
; Ve come to things of more importance :— 
$ The sun, who never stops to bait, 
‘ Now riding at his usual rate, 
‘ Had hardly pass’d his midway course, 
it And spur’d along his downward horse, 
: Our bridegroom, and his lovely virgin, 
| Set forth to cherish—without urging ; 
A solemn throng before, behind ’em 
A lengthen’d cavalcade attend ’em 
' Of nymphs and swains; a mingled crew, 
, Of every shape, of ev’ry hue: 
f Not that more solemn scene of old, 
As in romances we are told 
By Hudibras, that val’rous. knight, 
For joining dog: and. bear in fight: 
f Nor shall we make a pause for stating 
{ Th’ odds *twixt marriage and, hear-bating. 
; In midst of these, with solemn ;wag, 
i Our priest bestrode his ambling, nag: 
His dress and air, right well accoutred, 
His hat new brush’d, his hair new powder’d: 
His formal band, of trade the sign, 
Depending decent from his chin: 
His thread-bare coat, late turn’d by Snip,— 
With scripture-book, and cane for whip; 
Unnotic’d past amid the throng, 
And look’d demure, and jogg’d along: 
Yet laymen ne’er his power cou’d equal 
As we shzil shew you. in the sequel: 
For when this priest o’er man and maid 
A set of scripture words had said, 
You’d find them closely link’d together 
For life, in strange enchanted tether. 
(Like spirits in Magician’s circle) 
Till friendly death should him or her kill ; 
Tied up in wond’rous gordian knot 
They neither can untie or cut; 
Enclos’d in cage where all can see ‘em 
But all the world can never free ’em: 
For once by priest in bondeg of wedlock, 
When tied ai hamper’d by the fetlock, 
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They fight,. or strive, and fly in vain, 
And still drag after them their chain; 
Like the earth aud moen, at distance great, 
Still t’ward' each other gravitate, 

And many a time and oft invade 

With dark eclipse and angry shade.— 
Trifles skip’d o’er, our next proceeding 
Shall give description of the wedding, 
Where, tho’ we Pagan mix with Christian 
And gods and geddesses with priests join, 
Truth need not stand to make objection— 
We poets have the right of fiction. 

And first—great Hymen in the porch 
Like link-boy stood with flaming torch; 
Around, in all the vacant places 
Stood gods and goddesses and graces: 
Venus and Cupid (god of love) 

With all the rabble from above: 

In midst our groom and bride appear 

With wedding guests in a and rear.— 
Our priest now shew’d his slight of hand 
Roll’d up his eyes, and strok’d his band, 
Then join’d their hands in terms concise 
And struck the bargain in a trice 

And for the bridegroom first began he, 
Saying—** You Stephen! take her, Hannah’”— 
And then—to make both parties even— 

« For her, you Hannah take him Stephen: 
Then told them, to avoid temptation, 

To do the duties of their station ; 

In state of sickness, nurse and nourish; 

In health cleave fast, and hug and cherish : 
And then some queerer stuff he said 

Of keeping clean the marriage-bed, 

To all the parson said or meant 
Our bride ad bridegroom gave consent ; 
He bow’d to what the priett did say— 

She blush’d, and curtsy’d—and cry’d “ aye.” 

The bargain made, he gave his blessing 

And bad them sign and seal with kissing : 

The smack being giv’n neat and fresh, 

He straight pronounc’d them both one flesh. | 
By mathematics ’tis well known | 
It takes two halves to make up one; 

And Adam, as our priests believe, 

Was but one half without miss Eve: 

So ev’ry mortal man in life 

Is but one half—without his wife. 

And hence, by natural co-action, 

Man seeks so much his other fraction; 
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Which found, no tinker, ‘tis confess’d 
Can splice and solder-—but a priest. 

The rites now o’er, the pri¢st drew near 
And kiss’d the bride’s sinister ear; 
Told them he hop’d they’d make good neighbours, 
And wish’d a blessing to their labours. ° 
Him follow’d every mincing couple, 
Licking their lips—to make them supple. 
Each got a smack from one or t’other 
And wish’d them both much fun together. 

The wedding o’er, with joy and revelry 
Back to their bride’s return’d the cavalry ; 
And, as when armies take a town 
Which costs them long to batter down, 
That fame may raise her voice the louder 
They fire whole magazines of powder, 
And heaps of fuel lay upon fires 
To celebrate theif joys with bon-fires : 
So now the bride had chang’d her station, 
Surrendered pris’ner at discretion, 
Submitting to our heroes fancies 
Herself, with all appurtenances 
The well-pleas’d crowd, (for greatest joys 
Are always shewn with.greatest noise) 
Triumph’d by firing—shouting—ringing— 
By dancéng—drinking wine—and singing: 
But yet our groom (time march’d so lazy) 
Sate hitching, nestling, and uneasy ; 
Thought daylight never would be gone, 
And call’d -the«sun a lazy drone, 

The sun, just when ‘twas time to sup, 
Came to the sea—where he puts up ; 
Sent his last rays o’er earth to scatter, 
And div’d down headlong into water 
Here is the place—if we would chvuse 
To tire our reader and our muse— 
To name and nomber ev'ry guest; 
To tell what fare compos’d the feast ; 
With other things that did betide—— 
As, how they ‘kiss’d and jok’d the bride; 
How frolicksome the liquor made ’em; 
And how the fidler came to aid ‘em; 
And made his lyre make sucha scrapering 
It set the people all a—capering : 
When Orpheus fiddled at his guidance, 
Thus trees leapt forth and join’d the set dance. 
Grim night at length, in sable waggon, 
Drawn by a sooty bat-wing’d dragon, 
Rode till she came right over-head 
And on the earth her blanket spread. 
The moon was out upon patrole; 
Stars danc’d, as usual, round the pole; 
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All mature now, with drowsy head, 
Had thrown by cares, and gone to bed; 
Sleep reign’d o’er all, but wolves and rovers, 
Owls, bats, and ghosts, and thieves and lovers, 
The maids with madam bride now clamber 
Up stairs, to find the bridal chamber : 
First, of her robes they disarray’d her, 
Then softly in the bed they lay’d her; 
Her groom flew swiftly to her arms, 
To feast and revel on her charms: 
No alderman— invited guest 
To gormandize at turtle feast-— 
When first he sees the dish brought in, 
And ’gins to dip and grease his chin, 
E’er feels such raptures as our lover, 
Now all his fears and griefs are over. 

Th’ events that afterwards befel, 
Over bashful muse would blush to tell: 
The Bridegroom, as himself confest, 
Found not a moment’s time to rest; 
And people lodging in the house 
Heard noises loud and ruinous, 
And started eft from sleep profound, 
Thinking an earthquake shook the ground :—= 
Which they interpret as an omen 
Of something past, and something coming : 
And what that is (I’m somewhat jealous) 
A boy’ will come next year to tell us. 


Abend 1h DLP >> DD +1 beer dpererdivs 
Ode to MAY, 
Y E sacred nine! my numbers raise, 


And with your presence grace my lay, | 


Teach me in softest notes to praise. 
The many beauties of the May. 


Hail lovliest month throughout the year! 
In which all nature look so gay; 
The meadows green and fountains clear, 
All hail the sweet enchanting May! 


The feather’d songsters tune their throats, 
And sweetly sing throughout the day; 
Aloft in air the masic floats, ‘ 
And welcomes in the month of May. 


The new-born flowers expand their leaves, 
And court bright Sol’s enlivening ray, 
Each verdant view: new pleasures give, 


In this delightful season Mav. 
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See genial love now fills the heart, 
Around in air young Cupid’s play, 

They draw the bow---swift flies the dart 
For Venus claims her right in May. 


She left the blooming Paphian grove, 
And with her bro’t its sweets away, 

‘Then bade the sprightly god of Jove, 
Bestow them on the charming May. 


Odes Po A: > > E> D> GID GD 4800 00 40s 0d poe 
Address t0 STELLA with a rose half blown. 


TELLA, accept this blooming rose, 
The gardens chiefest pride; 
It’s leaves expand,---it opes, it blows, 
With Nature’s blushes dy’d. 


It’s fragrance scents the ambient air, 
It’s beauty strikes the -ye; 

But tho’ it shines supremely fair 
It soon must droop and die. 


Yet when bereft of all its bloom, 
It’s lovely colour fled, 

Tt will retain a sweet perfume; 
And richest odours shed. 


Fair as the rose, with grace you move, 
Adorn’d with every striking charm, 
Your eyes inspire, each heart with love. 

Your smiles the coldest bosom warm. 


And when old time, with icy hand, 
Shall ‘steal, the bloom of youth away, 
Your mental beauties firm shall stand; 
And like the rose, their sweets display, 
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ASSOMPIERRE disoit au roi, 
Que, dans sa premiere ampbassade 
A Madrid, il fit cavalcade 
Sur une mule en désarroi, 
¢* Oh la chose ridicule!” 
Repond alors sa majesté, 
<¢ Qu’il faisoit beau voir monte 
«¢ Wh ane sur une mule!” * 
“ Tout beau,” reprit le fin matos, 
“© Sireil.ees je vous réprésentois,”’ 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FRANCE, 


Paris, Ma rch Qe 


HERE lately died 
in this city a wo- 
man, whose maternal love, will live vari- 
valled in story. No person of feeling can 
hear, with dry eyes, a recital of the cir- 
cumstances which preceded, and even oc- 
casioned the death of this. extraordinary 
person. Her name was madame de Zuck- 
mandes, She had a son, whom she ido- 
lized, and who seemed worthy of her ten- 
derest affection.—Arrived at the age of 
20 years, and led away by companions of 
no great delicacy of character, he accom- 
panied them in their parties of debauch, 
of which he soon became the victim. He 
contracted a dreadful malady. The mo- 
ther, alarmed at the state of her son, at- 
tended hima night and day. The medi- 
cines administered to him being too {trong 
for his habit of body, his blood-vessels 
swelled and burst in such a manner, that 
in a few minutes he was drowned in his 
own blood. The caresses, the eagerness 
of the unhappy mother, the fervent prayers 
which she put up to heaven, could not re- 
eal to life her darling child, he strei¢hed 
out his arms, embraced her tenderly, and 
give up the ghost! Madame de Zuckman- 
es did not weep, ‘nor did she consume the 
time in vain lamentations: she sent in- 
“tantly for an able painter, and made him 
draw the portrait of her son, im the state 
in which he then wis, stretched upon the 
bed, his visage pale, hiseyes extinguished, 
his body bathed in blood, and his arms 
extended towards his mother. “When the 
painting was finished, she caused it to be 
placed in her bed-chamber, opposite to her 
bed, and behimd acurtain which concealed 
it. Shethen took the linen that was tinged 
with her son’s blood, and covered with it 
the sides of herchamber, where sne passed 
every moment of her life that was not em- 
ployed in the care of her affairs. In this 
manner, this rare exampie of maternalten- 
derness lived for the space of eleven vears. 
At last the wretched mother fell a victint: 
to the grief that had preyed so long upon 
her heart. At that moment in which she 
‘was ready to breathe her last, she collected 
all her strength, and said ‘te ‘those ‘about 


her, draw the curtain that is before me. 
This was immediately done, and the bleed- 
ing image of her son appeared in view— 
to whom, stretching out her arms, she 
cried, O my son!—O my beloved son !— 
I follow thee !—I shall rejoin thee again}— 
and, in uttering these words, the tender 
mother breathed her fast sigh. 

March6. This day, the abbé Calonne 
presented to the king, a memorial, in the 
name of his brother, requesting, that he 
may surrender himself pp a ed and 
be tried for the accusation laid to his charge 
of abusing his majesty’s authofity and con- 
fidence. It was laid before ‘the council, 
who unanimously, and with the consent of 
mons. Neckar, permitted it to be freely 
circulated among the public. 

Nantes, March 28. “ The king having or- 
dered a meeting of the Statesof the pro- 
vince of Bretagne, theorders of the clergy 
‘and nobility summoned, as usual, all their 
members, to assemble at “Rennes, where 
immediately, Nantz and several other cities 
of the provinee, sent deputies, with order 
to protest against all resolutions whatso- 
ever, if they (the nobles and clergy) would 
not consent, that at thuse meetings the third 
ordér should be represented by a number 
equal to both the other orders+- Phe latter 
positively refused, so that the third order 
‘thought they should protest, and refused 
alsoto comply with their wishes. Thea 
mir. le Comte de Thiars dismissed the state, 
until he should receive new orders from 
the King. are 

“© I must observe to you, that the stu 
dentsat law of ‘Rennes supported the de- 
mand of the third order, since they are 
all; or, at least, the most part, of that 
class, The nobles, greatly attached to their 
usurped prerogatives, and, perhaps, uot 
believing that weare men hke themselves, 

have so determinately insisted upon preset 
ving them, that, without the least reflection, 
they ‘armed their servants aid chairmen, 
to make them massacté the young gentle. 
mien at Rennes: and as séme¢ of them o 

served, that those of. Nantz would ua- 
doubtedly espouse their cause and come to 
their assistance, the nobles answered, they 
‘did not fear them ; that in a maritime chy 
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sii the young pedple were engaged and én- iz preces by the populace. The bishop of 
Sisteron narrowly escaped with his life, but 


was so ill-treated, that it is supposed he 
will ndt leng survive. On the other 
hand, the count de Mirabeau (the Wirkes 
windows, and al] those who were met In of the peop! ) has been every where con- 
the streets by their servants were knocked cucted in triumph, On his entry into a 
down with clubs, if they were not capable town where he was elected a deputy for 
of defending themselves. The young stu- the Third E:tate, the windows were let at 
dents shewed the great*st courage and reso- two guineas, for seeing the procession ; 
lation, and te their small not only his horses but the wheels also 

were taken from his carriage; and he was 


number (since they were but about 40 
against 450 nobles) none of them were thus carried on tie peopte’s shoul- 


killed, whilst two noblemen lost their ders, [ London. ] 
lives. Nevertheless, seeing they ran great ENGLAND» ; 

risk, they soon assembled in the hall of London, April.tg. Thexrial of Warren 
the faculty, and deputed one of their fastings will be resumed on the 21ét. 
fellow students, named Omacs Omnibus, to ‘The lord chancellor has determined to ¢e- 
ask from Nantz theassistance they so justly givate to this business three days in every 
deserved, by their zeal in) the defence of week, till it shall be finally concluded. 
the common cause. ! SPAIN. 

** He arrived at four o’clock in the af- Madrid,. February 13+ ** The following is 
terncon, and would not goto any other the present state of the kingdom: the 
piace than the Player’s Cofice-houle, w'¢ € number of inhabitants is ten muliions and 
between the two p ays, he communicated ha f; military forces consist of 74,779 in- 
the subject of his mission. It wasimmedi+ fan ry; 18,360 cavalry; and 10,208 guards 
ately r. Solved to set owtin a sufic ent aum- belonging to the king’s houshoid, ‘exciu- 
bertooppofe the nobles, avd above allto in- give of 33 battalions of militia, 62 com- 
spire them with such t¢rror, as would panies of invalids, aad socmie companies 
prevent any murder, They met on the catied Micheletts: the marine forces are 
next day, and on the day following they composed of 72 ships of the line, viz. 
set our 600 in number. 


tr2, one af tio, three of o4, 
*€ | shall only add, that the young men 
of Rennes, upon information received by 
the nobles of the arrival of those of Nantz, 
dictated (being only forty) terms of peace, 
which doing them the highest honour, in- 
sures them for ever the public gratirude. 
*¢ They met with some difficulties about 
entering Rennes, armed,: and through res- piastres.”” 
pect for the orders of mr. de Thiars, the The economical seciety at Madrid, in- 
king’s commissary, they ¢id not refuse to 
submit to what was demanded «f them, 
so that they left their arms to the care of 
30 they appoimted for that purpose, and 


tirely given up to business, and that thus 
they could easily make the slaughter they 
wished for. Inthe mican‘time they fired 
upon the young meni of Rehnes from the 


nire of 
eight of to, forty-two of 74, seven 01 68, 
and twoof 64 guns5 with 46 frigates, 16 
zebecks, acc. in all 235 ships of war, 
which together carry &g8q guns; and they 
are still building a large number at Cadiz, 
Carthagerna, and Ferrel. The revenues 
of t'e crowt amount to go millions of 


stitu'ed about 12 months ago by some la- 
dies of tne first rank, for the purpose 
of encouraging the manuiaccure and wear 
of native fabrics, had @ meeting on the 
the remainder entered Rennes. ‘Ihe no- 23d of October last, when the highest 
bles received orders to retire, and obeyed premium, being se pistoles, for the best 
immediately, through the fear they were piece ef necd cor tambeur work in silk, 
struck with. worsted, or mized stufls, was given to 

Parts, April2. Though every thing is 
quiet respecting poiitical affairs, the dear- 
mess of bread has given occasion to very 
Violent tumuits in sarie of the southen 
provinces. At Aix, Marseilles and Teu- 
lon, the riots have been carried to a great 
height. The comte ce Montfera, who 
had tendered himself obnexious to the 
people, was odiizged to-vetireto his house: 
here be was pursued and besieged ; and wn- 
fo tunately firing on the multitude, by 
whch a man was killa, ‘he was at length 
ragged from his house, and letcral/y twin 


Maria del Campo, 2 girl of 19 years old, 
bline, and supported on the foundation o 
the huspite) of St. Teresa, at Toledo; whe 
roduced a muslin handkerchief, whereon 
was oescribed in shades of different cclours 
the batile of Roncesvalles, fought 1200, 
between the Moor sh king of Cranada, and 
the catholic king «f Castile. The distant 
mountains, the camps of both armies, and 
the conflict, are wrought in the most na 
tural and lively manner by the ceedle; 
and the death of the king Abdallah, whom 
a Spanish nobl:man strikes from his horses 
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is exhibited ina mastery style. The frst 
idea of thes beautiful work was excited in 
the little blind orphan, by hea:ing the 
atory read from the romance of G:acias de 
Pacheco; and as persons early deprived of 
fight, are generally endued with strong 
intelleetual or inward vision, she conceived 
the whole as described, and wrougat the 
aam:s withthe eame facility by the need!e, 
as a painter would have drawn them by che 
pencil, This extraordinary femptress was 
introduced to the prince and princels of 
Austrias, who after admiring the piece, 
presented her with a pension of 10® pis- 
toles a year. 
GERMANY. 

Vienna, Marchig. A report was spread 
that the Ru#- ns have hada skirmish in 
the Ukraine with the Poles, who had lost 
goemen. This report is now confirmed. 
All are anxious to know the part which 
Prussia willtake on this occas ou. 

POLAND» 

Warsaw, March 14. We learn that 20 
Russian deserters, having reached the fron- 
tiers of Poland, put themselves under the 
proteetion of the Polish cavalry, and were 
pursued by some Cossacks, who being op- 
posed by the Poles, a skirmish ensued, in 
which the Cossacks were entirely dispersed, 
and lost 51 men and 5 officers. Couriers 
have in consequence been sent to Peters- 
burg and Berlin. 

The Diet of Warsaw is still in a state of 
tumult and distraction.’ The king of Po- 
land, whois rather in the Russian interest, 
is the only person that keeps moderation 
within any decent bounds. The Prussian 
party is growing every day more powerful. 

Notes and counter notes have passed bee 
rween the Diet and the Russian ambae- 
sador, and the firmer hai once more de- 
manded the instant evacuation of the Rus- 
sian forces. 

SWEDEN, 
Another Revolution ! 
[See the last magazine. ] 

Theopposition of the chief nobility to 
the principles and views of the king, es- 
pecially in regard to the war which his 
Swedish majesty has undertaken against 
Russ'a, has, in fine, brought on an im- 
portant event.—A stroke bolder, and per- 
haps, more perilous, than the revolution 
4 1772. At least we may assert, that 
Sweden is at this moment in a crisis of 
great danger. 

The opposition of the nobility had arisen 
to a degrceof violence, for some days pre- 
vious to the 2eth of Feb. last: they had 
Carried iteven to a personal disrespect of 
Vac king. Count Lowenbavpt, the parti. 
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cular friend of his majesty, had been ap- 
pointed marshal or president of the diet: 
but for some tine prior to this date had not 
attended in his laces The cause was not 
at first made public, but Now Curns out tobe, 
his having received an affort from sume of 
the members. The principal reason of it was, 
his being attached to the sovereign, and 
having the support of avery fmall party in 
that assembly. 

Qn the 17th ult, the king attended the 
meeting of the states in persdn, and d>- 
manded satisfaction for the insult offered 
tocount Lowenhaupt, which was refused 
him. After much altercation and severe 
reproaches from his majesty, against the 
nobility fur their conduct, the latter quitted 
the assembly, and left the king with the 
other three orders of the diet. | 

Wublic affairs contiuued in a very tumul- 
tuous state till the 20th, when the minds 
of the people became inflamed toa most 
alarming degree. On the morning of that 
day a depuration arrived from the other 
three orders of the diet, when the king 
communicated his intentions to them. 

His majesty had no sooner uttered them, 
than they were immediately put in force. 
He ordered twenty-five of the principal no- 
bility under arrest ; which being done, they 
were conducted prisoners to the castle of 
Fredericshoff. Among these were some of 
tbe most ancient and illustrious councellors 
of the kingéom, men of the largest pro- 
perty and connexions. 

This violent proceeding has’ produced a 
great number of refignations from many of 
the first officers in the kingdom, and more 
areexpected. The kingdom is, at this mo- 
ment, deprived of one of its principal 
branches, viz. the order of the not iity. 

The ar.est was conducted with great re- 
gularity and dispatch, and was made by 
the light cavalry of the king’ s body guard, 
and the armed burghers of Stockholm. 
Confidering the importance of the subject, 
tbe cuty is tolerable quiet. 

In the king’s address to the states @ few 
day preceding the arrest of the nobles, he 
makes use of these expressions 

6 I declare from the height of my 
throne, that I do not aim at sovereignty, 
and that shouldeven the continuation « 
the present tumults force me to exercife it, 
X will only do it for the cecasion- ho 
it as a duty to myself, to penich those w 
wish to arrest the sceptre from my ands, 
nor will I permit a faction to favour the 
views ef the enemy, by delaying time. ~~ 
Yet in the constitution, which he has or 
dered for the future goverament of = 
kingdom, the following eath of allegianc 
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is directed to be taken by all the members 
of the fenate. 

& Tacknowledge that there is a heredi- 
tary king, who has the power of governing 
the kingdom ; of making war or peace ; 
of concluding foreign alliances, and of dis- 
tributing favours as he shall think most 
fit.—That the supreme tribunal of the 
kingdom shall consist of plebeians as well 
as nobles, and the number shal! depend on 
the pleasure of the king.—-That every fub- 
ject shall have an equal right to purchase 
lands, and that the repairing of the high- 
ways shall fall equally on évery description 
of persons.—T hat in respect to the highest 
offices in the state, they shall be exclu- 
sively given to the nobles and equestrian 
order; in respect to all others, those who 
give the greatest proof of public virtue 
shall always have the preference.”—The 
oath has been subscribed to by three of the 
orders, and the king, therefore, has de- 
elared it a law. 

It should be remarked that the whole 
tenor of this act, isa libel on the constitu- 
tion, formed by the king himself, in1772, 
and which he then bound himself to pre- 
serve forever. 

TURKEY. 

It is certain that at Constantinople the 
present war, in which the Porte is engaged, 
is highly unpopular. As a proof of this, 
the mob, driven to madness by the news ef 
the fall of Oczakow, and ethe dreadful 
slaughter of the Turks, ran in crowds to 
the palace of the grand vizier, which they 
saton fire, and reduced to ashes. 

The gallant services of this great officer, 
during the latecampaign, could not make 
his countrymen forget that it was through 
his influence that the divan was prevailed 
upon to declare war against Ruffia. 

April 27. By the last advices from Con- 
stantinople, dated the $th of March, the 
Turks are making great preparations for war. 

RAST-INDIES, 

By information received at Bombay, it 
appears, that in the meighbourhood of 
Broach, the persi have: preceeded to com- 
mit the most dreadful barbarities on one 
another. The civil animosities of the dis- 
Ciplesof Zoro-ster, it seems, are exéited 
by some late attempts 7t religious innova- 
tion, and the opp»site parties persecute 
each other with all the intolerant rancour 
ef theirsect. They have even proceeded 
to such a degree of virslence and indecent 
barbarity, as to drag from the repositories 
of sheir dead, and to kawg on trees the 
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bodies of their antagonists, Their religion 
tears a striking resemblance to that of the 
Jews, who, in all probability, derived their 
system of worship frem the ancient Magi. 
The destructive intolerance of the ancient 
Persians, so emphatically described by thé 
historians of Greece, prevails to this day in 
the religious doctrines of the modern Persi; 
a joyless gloomy superstition, without fers- 
tivals, without altars, temples, images, 
paintings, or any visible mode of worship, 
except fire aud water, to which, as the 
only symbcls in which it is lawful to wore 
ship omnipotence, they pay a ridiculous 
veneration, 

Earl Cornwallis has taken possession of 
the Guntoer-Circar, which, with other 
Circars, was ceded to the English, in 
1765, by the Soubah of the Decan. This 
valuable acquisition became of right the 
property of the English E. I. company, on 
the death of the Soubah’s brother, in 1782 3 
and by this the company have added to 
their annual revenues the capital sum of 
£.15¢,000 sterling. 

At Delhi, a revolution was effected in 
September by the Rohilla confederates, 
aided by one of their most daring chiefs, 
Gholan K.adar Cawn, taking advantage of 
Madajee Scindia’s remissness, in neglect- 
ing te station a proper number of troops 
round the city. The consequences were 
truly terrible to the unfortunate old king, 
whose eyes the inhuman chief deprived 
him of, putting the robes of royalty at the 
same time on one of his creatures, Acke 
med Shaw. Scindia did not long leave the 
tyrant in possesion of Dethi; hevery short- 
ly gained not only a complete victory over 
the Rohillas, but possession of the city. 
The modern Bajazet, Gholan Kadar Cawn, 
saved himself by an ignominious and rapid 
flight. The Mahratta chief, Scindia, ia 
consequence of this victory, it is thought, 
will regain his wonted influence in the up- 
per provinces, and the miserable eyeless 
monarch of Delhi once more be restored to 
his throne and regal power. The young 
prince of Delhi, Jobander Shaw, lived not 
to behold his royal father’s miseries; he 

fell a victim in June, to the warmth of 
theclimate, having over-heated himself in 
a pious excursion to Chunar. 

The French were preparinc in Jamuary 
[1789] a strong armament to accompany 
the dethroned prince of Cochin-China, 
who lately visited France; and to assist 
him in recovering his rightful amd herediae- 
ry kingdom. 
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NEW-YORK. 

The assembly of this state are to meet 

early in July, by aspeécial call from the go- 
yernor. The objecc is supposed to be an 
appointment of federal senators. 
"Albany, Funets. The upper parts of the 
country are in extreme distress, owing to 
an uncommon scatcity of grain. The 
settlerson Lake Champlain have nothing 
to subsist on but wild root:, and the fish 
of the lake. The country bordering on 
the Mohawk, is also greatly distressec, 

Itis said that his excellency Thomas 
efferson, minister plenipotentiary from 
the United States to the court of France, 
has obtained leaye tovisit America. The 
getidaet has been pleased to nominate 

illiam Short, esq; charge des affaires at 
that court during mr. Jefferson's absence; 
aad the nomination, we hear, is confirmed 
by the senate. 

VIRGINIA, 

We are happy in announcing to the 
public the very flattering prospect of soon 
accomplishing the important objects of the 
Potowmac navigation. It is already ex- 
tended 10 miles above tide-water, and by 
means of gpany branches of this noble 
river, the produce of the country is brought 
into it for go or 50 miles on either 
side, 

GEORGIA. 

Notwithstanding the late promising ap- 
pearances of peace with the Indians, the 
present conduct of the latter forebodes no- 
thing but war. Great bodies of them 
haye marched inte this state, and, di- 
viding into small parties, are, now in the 

act of butchering the defencelers settlers 
in various parts of the country—even in 
the heart of the settlements. 
WESTERN: TERRITORY. 

The neted Brandt, weare informed, is 
stirring up the Indians to disregard their 
late treaty.at the Muskingum, and com- 
mit hestilities. Some families, in different 
parts, have suffered greatly from their de- 
presetiags, and, it is faid, that a captain 

ing of Marietta fell a sacrifice to their 
barbarity, as he was viewing ‘some ground 
mcarthe mouth of the Hockhocking river, 
for the purpose of laying off a town. 

NEW-PROVIDENCE. 
‘ cme April 9 This day, the sloop 

¥ arin ? Capt, unter, mounting 12 
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guns, and manned with upwards of zeci- 
tizens, sailed in quest of a piratical schooner 
commanded by Angregora, 4 Spaniard, 
who is ciuising off to windward, and baa 
infested these seas for sometime past. 
Hunter is properly commissioned to take 
and seize him wi ct a7mes, 


MARRIAGES. 





_MASSACHUSETTS——/t | Little-Cam- 
bridge; mr. Fosiah Hovey, to miss Isabella 
Windship. 


CONNECTICUT At Hartford; mr. 
George Bull, to miss Catherine Marsh. 
" NEW-JERSEY——4¢ Lamberton; mr. 
Ezekiel Rebins, to miss Salty Frankin. 
" PENNSYLVANIA At Philadelphia ; 
dr. Céorge Buchannan, of Pa'timore, to miss 
Laetitia Nexean, 2d daughter of: ‘the hon. Thoe 
mas M:Kean, chief justice of this state. 


Deaths, 


_ MASSAGHUSETTS-——A! Boston, wr. 
Daniel Kneeland. 
CONNECTICUT At Hartford; mr. 
Fokn Boutwell, hulled py 4 fall. 
_ ‘PENNSYLVANIA——At Philadelphia; 
mre Philip Syng, aged 86; mrs. dan Smith, 
wife of = Robert Snith, aged 35+ 
DELAWARE 4t Belmont, — Kent- 
county, Ais excellency Thomas Collins, presie 
dent of this site, aged 53; mrs. Aun Clay, 
ed 66. 
Meant LAND At Baltimore, mrs. Eliz, 
Curson, aged 58—At Taney-Town, mrs. Jane 
Guynn, wife of Fohn Guynn, ess aged 324 
dr. Charles Frederick Weissenstahl, aged 63. _ 
NORTH-CAROLINA——-4t Great Allie 




















gator River, mr. Beach Judson of Siratforg, 


Connecticut, 

SOUTH-CAROLINA 
mr. David M‘Callister, late of Baltimore, cd 
21; mrs. Ann Broughton, widow, aged 033 
mr. John Watson, of Hamstead ; rev. Samuel 
Ferner Warren, rector of St, James 5, Santel, 
brother to the bishop'of Bangor. 


ABROAD. 


In BRANCE, thecelebrated marquisde Cone 
flans, suddenly—<At Paris, maiame de Zuch 
mandes, for some account of whom, sé the Pa- 
ris head of this intellegeme, 





Jn veniecx, the most serene Paulo Renete. 


ange of Venice, aged 79. He was chosen dog? 
Feb. 19, 1.779: 


At Charleston, ° 
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